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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_< 


sreat 


cen two major developments in th« 


 Spegesren hav 


- 1 
triangular negot 


tiations between England, France 


and Germany, which still 
First, 

demand for another general i 
ments by the Int 


Three 


dominate the European scene. 
“Yes” to the Allied 


spection of German arma- 


German) ha answer | 


Allied Commission of Military Control. 
t be 


Gove 


months remembered, Germany 
ites that 


tone ot concilia- 


refused this det 


She aces pis if beea 


iment now st: 


detects a new 
and reasonableness in Allied communications. 
le result of M. Herriot’s and 


True, the Note 


contentious matter on the 


tion 
Here, then, is a y 
Mr. MacDonald's ni policy. 


( tains a 


German 


of German athletic clubs. 


Press has, of course, seized 


| the 


| certainty of getting a 


| dos S hot 


; lg ee 
| upon as proof of the renewed perfidy of Germany. 


But, 
after all, it does not very much matter what Germany 
says about her amateur military organizations if she is 
willing to the Allies to them. Quite 
obviously this part of the German Note was put in as a 


allow inspect 


sop to the German Nationalist Parties. It is hopeless to 
expect the German Government to plead guilty on every 
count. 

# x * * 

The second development is M. Herriot’s general per- 
the Ruhr to return to their 
homes. well over 100,000. It is 
to be expected that at this late hour such a measure will 
any rate 


mission for all the exiles of 
These now numbet not 
have a great effect on German opinion, but at 
it ends a state of things which undoubtedly did more to 
embitter Franco-German relations than any other single 
factor. These two deve loj ments are certainly all to the 
good as far as they go. <A third favourable symptom 1s 
that French English her 
security ever again be threatened is undoubtedly growing. 
Mr. MacDonald 
French of his friendliness, far be 


did. 


confidence in support should 


has certainly managed to convince the 


tter than ever Lord Curzon 


* C ' * 


Who can doubt that two vears ago these three favour- 


been confidently regarded 
” But to-day it 
situation is incomparably 
that 


ontlerence 


able symptoms might hav 
as the beginning of a general settlement 
th 


was. All 


be remembered that 
then 


deve lopm nts 


must 


we can say 1S these 
the ( 
16th 


far indeed down the 


worse than it 
favourable which 


July ounds for 
have all travelled v« 


Way back IS very long and 


meet in London on some gl 


We 
road to destruction, and thx 


will 
hope. ry 
very arduous, but at any rate we seem to have set foot 
that M. Herriot 
What is not 
to ¢ 


abstention of 


will do 


upon it. Confidence is growing 


his utmost to reach a settlement. so certain 


is whether he has the political arry France 
A good deal was mad 
Ruhr credits on Saturday. 
the he Ministry had 
we do not that much 
We cannot sce why the 
M. Herriot in the 
rnment further to the 
Th y seem to have ae very 
that when tli to 
measure which is against theu principles 
it, abstain. As such a 
one wi Richt Wing of the 
Herriot’s Ministry 


pows r 


with him. of the 


Sor ialists 
It was thought 


from voting 
that 
but 
necd be made of the incident 


French Socialists | 


stability of t 


been endangered, think too 


turn out 


Gove 
| 


1 
should 
hew 


opted the sensible 


Right. 


policy Government has introduce 


some they do 


not vote against but 
measure is usually 
Chamber must necessarily 


seem to be in at 
of the 


Presi- 


Conve 
nominating a 
our leading «¢ As 
at both Mr. McAdoo 
reached a deadlock, 
If this should 
possible hat r. John Davis will 


ik. Nee il { LY, such a choice 


the ubic t ¢ thie nition 
of Am 


lth 


We deal with 
Democratic Party 


candidate olumns. we go 


dential 
and 


to press it seems certain 


ernor Smith, the favourites, have 


‘ 
arOV 


will both have to withdraw. 


quit 


the nominate 


and that the V 


De , 1t seems 
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But the 
Convention has at present only reached its thirty-eighth 
ballot, and it must be remembered that Mr. Wilson, for 
instance, did not emerge until the forty-sixth. 


would be extremely welcome in this country. 


x * * * 


House of Monday 


firm, though courteous, 


the Prime 
Minister reminder to 
Zaghlul Pasha and all those who demand, not the Sudan 
for the but the Sudan for the Egyptians. 
Zaghlul was so angry at the refusal of the British Govern- 
ment to hand over the Sudan to Egypt that he tendered 
his King Fuad refused to 
accept it he did not insist. After Mr. MacDonald had 
told the House of Commons that he had hoped that 
the still 
Egypt and ourselves might have been settled between 
Zaghlul he expressed ** that 
statements had been made in the Egyptian Parliament 
and action taken to create trouble in the Sudan, which 


In the Commons on 


gvave a 


Sudanese, 


resignation, though when 


questions outstanding between independent 


and himself, his regret 


can only be explained as an attempt to force my hand, 
and to deprive Zaghlul Pasha of liberty to negotiate.” 
In view of what had happened it had become necessary 
I do 


not believe this House will accept any arrangement which 


that he should make it clear to all concerned that 


would break our pledges given to the Sudan or jeopardize 
the administration and development of that 
country.” Mr. MacDonald ended by declaring that he 
still trusted that those responsible for the government 


pres¢ nt 


of both countries would refuse to give countenance to 
impossible demands which would destroy the prospects 
of such a settlement. 

* * * * 

The Prime Minister put his ease, and quite rightly, 
in very much lower and gentler terms than it might 
have been stated. We wonder whether there came 
into his mind the reflection which came to Cromwell 
on a similar occasion: ‘ Every sect saith: Oh, give me 
liberty But give it him, and, to his power, he will 
not yield it to anybody else.” Cromwell went on to 
say that liberty was a natural right and “ he that would 


is all 


but will not for a moment yield 


oucht for seif-deter- 


for herself ; 


have it to give it.” Egypt 
mination 
it to the Sudan, though it is notorious that the Sudanese 
infinitely 


prefer their present system of government. 


It was not out of any overstrained Imperialism 
that Lord after the the Mahdi, 
insisted that the Sudan should not be annexed to Egypt 
but 


the 


Cromer, overthrow of 
should remain under an administration which flew 
sritish 
and slave-hunting of the Egyptian Government which 
in the Sudan which led to the revolt 
the 


flag [t was the monstrous misgovernment 


( 


caused the unrest 


of the Dervishes and overthrow of the Egyptian 


Covernmen 
* * * * 


nol 


If there had 
Mahdi would have led his conquering hordes to Cairo 


and Delta all 


nineteenth-century version of those raids from South 


been British troops in Egypt the 


the and overwhelmed Kevpt with a 


to North which played so large a part in ancient Egyptian 


history. We saved Egypt from the Sudanese and must 


now save the Sudan from an experiment in governing 

vage races which the Egyptians are quite unfit to 
carry out. If Egypt contrives in the course of the next 
twenty or thirty years -to solve the problem of self- 
government and deals justly with her own people, then, 
no doubt, the Sudanese co-religionists may ask to join 


them If they do, the British people will no doubt be 
perfectly willing to agree to such a union. To hand 
over an unwilling Sudan to an ill-founded and a bitrary 
Egyptian claim is quite a different matter. 


| stoppage of work on Saturday unless there is an 


~~ ee, 





| On Monday the King of Italy answered the addresses 
| presented to him in reply to the speech from the Thron, 
After expressing to both Houses his satisfaction 
thanks at their willingness to maintain 


} 
and joytuls 


uhnItTyY and t 
| ensure that the men who had fallen in the War had no 
| sacrificed themselves in vain for the grandeur of th 
| country, he declared that in saying this he was reflect 

the unanimous opinion of the country. In view of the 


horrible crime that aroused the execration of 
his Government, both Houses of Parliament. and of ¢] 


whole country, it was more than ever necessary that t! 


| two Houses should give the nation an example of prud 
and conciliation. The Italian people ardently desi 
have full play for its great energies, tranquillit 
fruitful work, and the perfection of its union. 

+ * * * 


The speech undoubtedly represents the desire of Ital 
It is because of the murder of Matteotti vy the ext 
and unrepresentative section of the Fascists that the popu 
larity of Fascismo has, for the time at any rate, wane 


em 


almost as suddenly as it waxed. The people gave 
their confidence because they believed it was a for 


making for unity. It is because they now feel that 


has done an injury to Italy that their mood is changed 
For ourselves, we hope that Signor Mussolini, who 
unquestionably a great administrator and a great politi 
* foreman of the works,” will not lose his hold on th 
people, but will be able to carry on his work of making 
all Italy a close-bound faggot. The whole business 
a curious example of how easily power demoralizes met 
or groups of men when they think it is unlimited. 
* * * * 

There have been several questions in the Hou 0 
Commons this week on the subject of the Anglo-So 
Conference. It has been known for some time past tl 
the negotiations were diflicult and intricat but w 
strongly deprecat« any attempt to sabotage the Co 
ference before even letting it finish its liberations 
There is no question of supporting the Bolsheviks. I 
simply one of securing something for English bond 
holders, instead of nothing, as will certainly be t 
ease if the Conference breaks down. But il O 
important, in our opinion, is the hope of opening 
Anglo-Russian trade. A comprehensiy commer¢ 


treaty between this country and Russia would be of tl 


very greatest value. On this subject we publish wl 
we cannot help feeling is an almost conclu article « 
the value and importance of the restoration of Rus 
as a great trading and producing community, ‘within t 
comity of nations. Much as we dislike the Bolsh 
régime, we should strongly oppose forci t back in 
isolation. There is an admirable precedent for tl 
negotiation of a commercial treaty with an arbitra 
foreign government in Mr. Cobden’s treaty w 
Napoleon III. in 1860, 
* * # + 

On Monday General Hertzog formed his new Minist 
at Cape Town. Its only important feature was tl 
inclusion of two members of the Labour Party. Colo 
Creswell, the Labour leader, becomes Minister of Defen 
and Labour, which is taken as an assurance to tl 
English population that no alarming changes will | 
made in the defence force. Thus it se¢ that fears « 
General Hertzog’s Separatisn will pro parti ilarl 
groundless. 

K + oe aK 

On Wednesday the Minister of Labour appointed 
Court of Inquiry to investigate the ¢ nd cireul 
stances of the building trade disput l employ 
accordingly agreed to post pon their lock-out notices t 
a week. But the men’s leaders have det d upo 


immediat 
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advance of wages. Thus once again the men seem 
to have put themselves hopelessly in the wrong. 
* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday the Government 
suffered defeat. Colonel Howard Berry 
amendment to the Entertainment Tax exempting from 
duty any entertainment the whole of the profits of which 
were devoted to philanthropic or educational purposes. 
The Government refused to yield, and on a division they 
were beaten by a majority of fifty-five. Mr. Baldwin, 
considered a satisfactory answer | 
the Government would do | 
next, moved to report progress, and it looked for a time 
When, 
however, it was obvious that a second defeat of so marked | 


a character could hardly be passed over by the Govern- 


moved an} 


not receiving what he 
to a question as to what 


as if the Ministry would be defeated again. 


ment, the Liberals rallied to their assistance and once 
more the Government were saved. Mr. Baldwin’s 
motion was negatived by a Government majority of 


sixty-eight. The situation is superficially an absurd one. 
Both sections of the Opposition are willing to wound, 
but both are also afraid to strike. 


“ * % * 


{ 
oO 


In the House of Lords on Monday the Bishop of 
Oxford’s Bill was discussed, but without a division 
being taken—the debate being adjourned till next 


Tuesday. After the Lord Chancellor had insisted, and 


as we think wisely, that the liquor trade must be dealt 


with by Parliament, since the country is exposed to 
very great evils by the present system, Lord Birkenhead 
made a evniecally franix ech in favour of the Trade. 


Lord Lansdowne opposed the Bill, and Lord Buckmaster 


supported it, pointing out that there was no other 
industry whose prosperity was so dangerous to the 


State. Dawson of Penn made an_ interesting 


Lord 
contribution to the 
side. Hi hat 
and was not physiologically beneficial, it was psychologt- 


cally so, if taken in strict moderation, as it made men look 


from the scientific and medical 


though aleohol was not a food 


“aSSf rte d t 


upon the world cheerfully. He advocated, as did 
Lord Birkenhead, a reform of  public-houses. We 
wanted large popular restaurants and not mere 
drinking-bars. After Lord Astor had declared that 
Lord Dawson’s views as to the social side of the drink 
question were very mu h his own before he, Lord Astor, 
became a member of the Liquor Control Joard, he 


expressed the opinion that Carlisle provided an answer 


| with the Trade. 


| Given the circumstances 


| 





I nicht of the questio which had been raised in debate. 
‘ * x 
1 our < the present situation with regard to 
the liquor traflic 1s m dangerous and unsatisfactory. 
We give a1 dous monopoly to the Trade, and then 
t that monopoly so heavily and ring it round with 
many rest ) that we foree upon the retailers of 
hol a system o tensive trading. They can only 
make th pi t which y business must desire to 
bv ¢ \ i irts of the salesman. But 
hol, a | t wlieve, in moderation but a 
terrible evil li of moderation is overstepped, 
is the last conmedity in which intensive trading should 
| ( uuraged and stimulated. We do not want Pro- 
tion. It is a great evil. gut we want no provoca- 
t ( uggestion for the consumption of liquor. There- 
fore the liquor trade is an ideal trade for the State to 
l | j ll sell to people who really do want alcohol, 
} oht to ha it: but it will make no effort 
th whole course of the debate contirms 
view that 1 5 and the State alone, should | 


on the and 
The Unionist Party 
benefited by this freedom. } 
than their 


distribution of intoxi- 
be 


Nothing injures them more 


carry manufacture 


cants. would enormously 


connexion, and alleged 


But 


willing connexion, 
to the Trade. 
the taxes levied upon them, 


we must be fair 


| and the belief that the Temperance Party is out to 


kill them they are almost compelled in self-defence to 
injure our political life by obtaining a cynical and secret 
influence over our political parties. It is the 


It may very likely be 


Unionist 
Party they are influencing to-day. 
Labour to-morrow. There is a serious menace to party 
independence when a creat, rich and powerful organiza- 
tion, without any fixed political predilections, considers 


itself vitally concerned at every General Election. 


On Tuesday took place a memorable meeting of the 
Committee of Imperial Lk fence. It included, besides 
the Prime Minister, three ex-Premiers, Lord Balfour, 


It was summoned 

The 
When 
Nation 


Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Lloyd George. 
to consider the question of the Channel Tunnel. 
incident is of no small constitutional importance. 
of the 


vital problems connected with the safety 


and the Empire are at stake party distinctions cease 
We are, and always have been, in favour of the 
Channel Tunnel scheme on its merits, business and 


Wi 


sper ial reason for pressing 1 


commercial, feel, however, t there is now a 


he matter, 7.¢., une mployment. 


When man-power is running to waste in publie or private 


i 
concerns it is the time to carry out schemes in regard to 
which the immediat: profit may seem doubtful but 
which will certainly be beneficial in the long run. Th 
Channel Tunnel is of that 1 

The Prime Minister's Garden Party at Hampton Court, 


part of the Government Hos] 


iS held In 
the 
The 


s auemented, 


vit lity Scheme, w 


Overseas visitors to this country and 
of the British ] 


Visitors was very lare 


honour of the 


chief officials ympire Exhibition. 


crowd of and it wa 
and very properly so, by a body of the publie, who 


were not deprived ol thie ir usual 


ce 


enjoyment ol the Pal: 
Only a portion of the Home 


reserved for the 


Gardens owing to the Party. 


Park and the interior of the Palace wer 


Prime Minister’s guests. It is impossibl to imagine a 
more fascinating background for a great public entertain- 
ment than that afforded by the Palace of Wols« y and 
William and Mary. The last, and in some ways best 
word said in mediaeval domestie architecture and the 
most glorious piece ot the Baroque stvle to be found i 
Eneland look askance at each other, and vet are in a kind 
of discordant harmony Did Wren « tell what h 
really thought of Wolsey’s work ? 
We are delighted to sec that t Daily I of Thursd 
supports our protest against the proposed r of th 
Bank Rate. We feel that there is literally no single issu 
ol greater Importan to the tion than t t of whethe 
we should manage our nd Cred i the interest 
of industry and trade, o t present, in tl 
of banking and finane \\ deal witl he subrect 
our leading columns. Hi only to dra 
readers’ attention to the in t lett pport | 
Mr. J. F. Darling, the we own y] 
publish on page 14. 

Bank Rate, L pe r cent., changed from 3 pet t. July St 


5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 


100 }5 ; ‘DLhursday 


} i 
week, 100; a ir 100 
3) per cent. Conversion Loan was on ‘Thursday, 77 ib; 
Thursday e k. 7 ; =F SU. 
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though, no doubt, it would only be temporary, might 


. - 
‘T OPICS OF THE DAY : though, io doubt, it and send many a business crashing, 
eieaneail | not only in America. Such a crisis would teach the 
THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, | lesson that men cannot thrive in commerce unless. their 
We. write while it is still undecided who will secure | fellows are also thriving, and that, the world over, barter 
the Democratic Party’s nomination for the | must confer a double benefit, but it would be a lesson 


Presidency, but it is no exaggeration to say that, if the dearly bought. To meet such a case there should be 
man chosen is worthy, by his character and his aims, | sane and wise men in power, and above all men who will 
to fill the chair of Washington and Lincoln, and so | not be controlled by sellish interests. Further, befor 
able to rally to his side the electors who want a man | long material as well as moral interests will be demanding 
““who makes a conscience of what he does” and not | that America shall no longer refrain from taking her part 


a mere party image, History will be made in the autumn | in the remaking of the European world, and doing hei 
of 1924. The Democratic leaders have constructed a} part in what America, after all, has always instinctively 


party platform which has many good planks in it, even | recognized as her greatest interest—the maintenance ol 
though they are not very well shaped or very securely | peace. But if the material condition of the nation 
nailed down. If, however, the nomination is secured | demands good government, and so a re-inspiration in the 


by a man of strength, vision and boldness, he will be | old political parties, the moral state of the nation demands 


ible to give an interpretation to the policy set forth | it with even greater emphasis. The way in which 
in the Platform which should re-inspire American politics | Prohibition has been met by lawlessness, the manne 
and unite the nation in a determination to maintain a | in which corruption has flourished inside the Administra- 
constitutional and social structure worthy of the Union. | tion, as was shown in the unmasking of the oil and othe 

If the Democratic Party, in spite of its past adhesions | scandals, and the cynical recklessness with w] 
to bad causes and unstable leaders, makes the great | dealt. with the Japanese problem, have shown the need 


renunciation and chooses a worthy man as well as a/ for a return to those ideals of freedom and justice which 


Lit h ( ONneTESS 


worthy programme, or, at any rate, a programme capable | have inspired America whenever the nation has been at 
of being made worthy, the rival party will be forced to | its best. 
come up to the same level. It will have in self-defence 


The Democratic platform and its interesting ‘sug 
to purge itself of the ignominious régime of tainted | gestions for a new way of life in American party politics 
wire-pullers, sordid money interests, timid politicians | deserve careful study. It is true, no doubt, that it is 
and tepid representatives of the domestic virtues, and to | harmful for an English newspaper to take sides, or even 
choose in the future a policy and a man capable of to say anything which may look like taking sides im th 
meeting their rivals on an equality of probity and wisdom. | internal affairs of America. As regards America w 
To write in this vein is not to inflate the issues, moral | ought not to be either Republicans or Democrats, 01 
or political, or to paint an unreal picture of the situation. | again to be thick and thin supporters of this of that party 
The condition of America at this moment is in no sense | leader. But though we must keep well outside the 
satisfactory. No doubt to the outward view she seems | political arena, we hpve a right to comment upon party 


potent and alive beyond all human experience. If, | policies, and that fight we mean to exercise. It was 
however, we look below the surface, it will be seen that | weak of the party leaders not to include in their statement 
there are many grounds for anxiety. The policy under | of principles a plainet pledge in favour of the League of 
which America has stuffed her vaults with gold, though | Nations. By hinting at such a policy and yet not daring 
as far as possible it has been carefully and wisely offset | to advocate it. wié@leheartedly the Democrats ran tl 

by the action of the Federal Reserve Board, remains a | old danger ot eid ht by the scandal, and yet missing 
source of grave danger. And for this reason. This gold | the advantage..”THe same may be said in regard to th 
policy is dictated by persons who do not understand | refusal, thoughagonly by a single vote, to mention 
the nature of currency and who cling to the primitive Ku Klux Kigagy name in the © plank” dealing with 







Here again timidity was as_ bad 
ind its 


belief that gold is wealth, and not merely a very religious fees 
expensive material on which to write the memoranda of | tactically «#1 


1 


rally. The Ku Klux Klan 
commercial bargainings and exchanges. The policy | supporters ®il’ be no more likely to vote the Democratis 


would be perilous if it stood alone because of this mis- | ticket, after #hat has happened at the Convention, than 
understanding and of the primitive passion which arises | if the Convention had had the courage to rally all tl 
over the uncanny yellow metal and so often sweeps | people who are against the acts of the Klan by an out 
men and nations off their feet. But it is rendered still | spoken condemnation. When people say in effect, * ! 
more ill-ominous when linked to a tariff so exaggerated | should like to see somebody chain up that wild beast, bu 
as that with which America has banged and_ barred, | I have not the slightest intention of endangering myselt 
or rather attempted to bang and bar, her doors. America | by doing the chaining,” they do not rally men to thei 
is passionately anxious to sell goods, but quite as | support. With these exceptions, however, the pro 
passionately anxious not to buy them, with the one | gramme is distinctly good, and is inspired by a scnse of 
exception of bullion. But she will find in the end that | progressive liberalism. 
to buy without selling is impossible, and that all com- It is the League of Nations “ plank,” however, fo! 
mievee_is barter and can be nothing else as long as men | which the Convention deserves commendation, even 
are not willing to work for others without remuneration. though it had not, as we have said, the wisdom to b 
It will be said, no doubt, that anxiety based upon | bold. After all, a “ declaration of cantidence in the idea! 
these facts is absurd, because even if America may have | of world peace, the League of Nations, the World Court 
cone wrong in theory, her material wealth is so great-| of Justice, as altogether constituting the supreme cffort 
that it does not matter. People who talk like this | of statesmanship and religious conviction in our time t 
orect the mechanism of trade. A violent rise in price | organize the world for peace” is a very sat 
evels, except in regard to those things which America | somewhat clumsily worded, statement. B 
gnust sell the world to live, that is, corn and meat and | not all. This * plank ” also alflirmed that there was “1 
other foodstuffs--America cannot ask more or get more substitute to the League of Nations as an age rt 
fiér these things than foreign countries can afford for peace,” and then went on to recommend an app 
to pay— might bring about a financial crisis which,|to the American people at a Referendum on_ th 


ye 
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question whether the. United States should 
member on amendments as 
President and Senate might agree upon. That 
- plank ” should have bcen adopted is a matter for no 
little satisfaction, and the proposal for a Referendum on 
a national issue throughout the Republic is one of very 
great constitutional interest and importance. 

~ Tt is to take sides when the issue will have 
been decided before these pages have been published, 
but, after all, even a leader writer is human. I, therefore, 
cannot help expressing the view that if the choice falls 
upon Mr. Davis, a man of whom we have had experience, 


become a 
such reservations or 
such a 


useless 


the | 


| 
| 


and good experience, in this country, the British people | 


will feel sure that a Presidential candidate has 


been | 


. . . } 
chosen altogether worthy of the great task before him. 


He will deserve the sympathy of men of good intent 
throughout the world. J. St. Lo—E STRACHEY. 
THE THREAT, 

Sinn letters which we publish this week, and in 
particular a most important letter from Mr. F. J. 

Darling, the well-known clear that 

public opinions is not wholly unaware of the danger 

not 


BANKERS’ 


banker, make it 
in which the, country suddenly finds itself. It is 
too much to, say that its well-being, even its stability, 
is gravely impcrilled by the renewal of the attempt 
artificially to foree down commodity prices and force up 
the price of sterling, by means of a higher Bank Rate. 
There has, indeed, been a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion of this proposal in the Press, and a number of 
writers have supported the Spectator’s view that any 
proposals which, admittedly, will have the immediate 
effect of depressing trade and causing unemployment 
must be regarded with hostility. 

But we doubt whether some of these writers fully 
realize the extent or urgency of the issue with which 
the country is faced. We need not fear the mechanical 
effect of dear money and restricted credit so much as 
the incaleulable psychological effect, on ordinary business 
men, engaged in production or trade, of a monetary 
reduce prices. 
not difficult to imagine. 
of human suffering into which another winter of unem- 


Let us not speak of the ocean 


ployment, far more serious than the last, would fling | 


our industrial population. What, we may ask, will be 
the mood of men who, after having had a few months 
of employment, are thrown back upon an_ insurance 
benefit which is inadequate to maintain decent existence 
and which is always referred to as a “ dole,” made to 
them by a charitable community ? Already the Labour 
Press, notably the Daily Herald of Monday, is assuring 
them that their ruin will be due to the bankers. When 
the Conservative looks for a 
this, what will he find? He will find an admissicn, 
implicit or explicit, that this is so (ef. Sir Robert 
Kindersley, ‘“‘ the hastening of the return of the pound 
sterling to par may involve certain sacrifices by industry 


workman 


in the direction of lower prices ”’). 
will be the assurance that it is all for his own good. 
And yet, be he never so loyal a Conservative, will he be 
able quite to keep the idea out of his head that if 
Mr. Walter Leaf or Sir Robert Kindersley and _ their 
colleagues had also to maintain existence on the “ dole ” 
while industry was undergoing these “ sacrifices,” 
for a return to gold ? 

All Labour leaders will admit, in private, that the 
strength of their movement still depends on depression 
and unemployment. If the bankers 
“unemployment election” this winter 


want to see an 
with 


— ——— 





immediate possibility of the return of a clear Socialist 
majority over all other parties, they are doing the one 
thing that can possibly bring it about. Worse, they 
will strengthen, even more than Labour, the Communists 
who are at present negligible but are always on the lookout 


for their opportunity. They will, we repeat, go far 
towards endangering the stability of this country. 
But, it may be objected, all this is based on the 


assumption that the present attempt to force up sterling 
to dollar parity, which is signalized by the proposal to 
raise the Bank Rate (there are, of course, other less 


obvious deflationary measures in the background), will 
in fact cause trade depression and unemployment. Bvt 
this is merely a theory which is not admitted for one 


moment by the bankers. This objection would unques- 
tionably have been valid even six months ago. Then, 
as our readers will Sir Charles Addis 
the other financial authorities denied absolutely that 
their policy of deflation had in any way contributed to 
It is a mark of the slow but steady 


remember, and 


trade depression. 
progress that the ideas of the newer financial school are 


wish 


making, that the bankers, when they once more 
to deflate, now admit frankly that trade will suffer, and 
justify their policy by the enormous benefits which will 
later on accrue, they tell us, from such a policy. As we 
have tried the harm that 


their policy, at the present moment, will do, is so great 


to demonstrate, immediate 


that it may seriously be asked what future benefits can 


justify us in running so grave a risk. But we should 


| be wrong if we did not try to examine what are these 


| benefits 


| serv ice). 


refutation of 


policy the declared object of which is artificially to | exactly 


How disastrous this effect will be it is | 


which we are promised so confidently when 
we attain to the promised land of gold. That 
benefits are real, if they are attainable by this method, 
it would be Bankers 
the fools nor the knaves that they are sometimes called. 


these 


prejudiced to deny. are neither 
They are merely a body of men faced suddenly with 
They 


are proceeding to investigate, and indeed to solve them, 


an enormous number of quite new problems. 
entirely from their own point of view and in their own 
interests, which, very naturally, seem to them to coincide 
with the the We 
cannot reasonably accept more from them this 
(although, in many cases, such as in those of Mr. McKenna, 
Mr. Darling and, be it hinted, Sir Montague Norman 
We get 


vision and sense of public 


community, 
than 


interests of 


himself, we do in fact get a great deal more. 
an admirable breadth of 
But we as the publie must equally look after our 
interests and see how they are affected. If the public 
does this intelligently and vigilantly, all will be well. 
The goal for which the bankers ask us to give up 
all hopes of present prosperity is that of the stability 
of foreign exchanges (see Sir Robert Kindersley’s speech 
That this 
There is only one way, the bankers tell 


and elsewhere). would be a real gain few 
would dispute. 


us, to achieve it, and the first step must be to put this 


| country back upon the gold standard, and_ therefore 


| to make the pound worth 4.86 dollars 


His only consolation | 


that is, to attain 
pre-War parity. 

Our fundamental objection to this is, that to achieve 
the stability of foreign exchanges, the stability of the 
internal price level must be sacrificed, and that, of the 
the 


estimate 


two, a stable internal price level is incomparably 


more important (on the most conservative 


two-thirds of our trade is home trade and only one-third 


they | 
might at any rate be helped to curb their impatience | 


the | 


foreign trade—see Sir Charles Addis’s Edinburgh speech). 
But quite apart from this, we believe that the first step 
that of restoring the pound 
to parity—is We 
to mark carefully Mr. Darling’s letter on page 14, 
we cannot but that they with 


that as long as we are making our great debt payments 


in the bankers’ programme 


an impossible one. ask our readers 


for 
him 


believe will agree 
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to America the return of the pound to 4.86 is not a 
practical policy. Indeed, the fall of sterling on New 
York is the one way in which we can pay the American 
Debt, for it is that, and that alone, which can help our 
goods to climb the towering Fordney-MacCumber tariff 
wall; for in goods alone can we pay the American or 
any other debt. Therefore to pour gold into America 
with one hand, and with the other artificially to force 
up the dollar value of the pound, is to commit suicide 
in the pursuit of the impossible. Mr. Darling is absolutely 
right when he says that the Cunliffe Committee never 
considered such a possibility. Indeed, we believe that 
Lord Cunliffe frequently expressed the opinion that his 
policy should be reconsidered in two years; it is now 
four since it was adopted. On what we may expect 
from a rise in the Bank Rate the Financial Editor of 
the Observer was most enlightening in last Sunday’s 
issue. What, he asks, will be the effect on gilt-edged 
stocks “of the dear-money period to which Lombard 
Street is looking forward?” Ordinarily, he says, gilt- 
edged securities would be depressed :— 

“The present case is not quite ordinary, however. If the views 
now voiced by Dr. Leaf, Sir Robert Kindersley, and others are 
accepted, the object of the raising of the Bank Rate will be, not to 


meet the demands of trade, but to hasten the return of the £1 


ot 
sterling to parity. A recovery of trade prosperity is, of course, 
the ultimate aim, but the immediate effect may be exactly in the 
direction. Thus, although there would necessarily be 
some readjustment in the values of gilt-edged securities, it would 
not be as severe and drastic in character as could be expected were 


a trade *‘ boom’ 


opposite 


in progress.” 


Iie 


The Editor was obviously in a difficult position. 


warn his readers that a trade slump would ensue, and 
that therefore they need not fear for the value of their 
gilt-edged securities. In other words, although of course 
gilt-edged stocks must be adversely affected by a rise 
in the value of money, industrial securities are likely to 
fall so much more heavily that relatively gilt-edged 
stock will hold its own. Must we not own that the 
Observer's Financial Editor gets out of the difficulty very 
neatly ? In the next paragraph, however, he gives a 
little table of “ certain standard stocks with their prices 
in early 1921 and the present day.” The last of these 
** standard stocks ” is Bank of England Stock, which in 
1921 stood at 163} and to-day at 258. He then remarks : 
It was caused 


“The appreciation shown here is extraordinary. 
There 


by the severest slump in trade this country has ever known. 
is no fear of a recovery at a similar pace.” 


Any comment of ours would indeed seem to be painting 





| our industrialists 


| . . ° 
| enveloped in such a cloud of bitter controversy, 


against the proposal for raising the Bank Rate We 
notice, for instance, that Mr. Barrett of the Sunday 
Times says that the “ Westminster Bank Chairman’s 
proposal attracts little support.” In a moderate article 
he comes to the conclusion that, while adhering to the 
gold standard as an objective, we should not seek 
artificially to reach it. Frankly, we doubt whether this 
is ultimately a possible policy. We must make 
objective either the gold standard and the stability of 
foreign exchanges, or a currency based primarily on an 
index figure and a stable internal price level. But if 
we cannot yet nerve ourselves to this great change, 
then let us adopt Mr. Barrett’s intermediate policy. 
Already we are told that “the proposed acceleration 
of the process of returning to the gold standard has 
created some alarm among industrialists, who fear that 
trade will be even more seriously impeded than at 
present.” Therefore we strongly endorse Mr. Darling's 
proposal that an immediate and clear announcement 
should be made as to whether or not the Bank Rate is 
to be raised. 


our 


going The present uncertainty must be 
doing almost as much harm as if the blow had already 
fallen. If 
prices are going to be forced down, then, at any rate, 
will be able to cut If, 
as we trust and believe, the present position is to be left 


Let us, at any rate, know where we are. 


their losse: 
unchanged, then they can get ahead with their business 
of making and 
employment, in the security that they will not be ruined 


profits, providing commodities and 


: oe | by forces over which they have no control. 
had both to agree with the official policy and also to| ~ ) 


RUSSIA: THE KEY TO EMPLOYMENT. 


[| COMMUNICATED. ] 

[The following is an article by a well-informed Correspon- 
dent replying to the contention that little can be hoped 
from a revival of Russian trade.} 

T could hardly have been expected that Mr. Strachew’s 

courageous clear thinking on Russian trade 
not evoke opposition. 


would 
The Russian question has_ been 
mutual 


abuse and suspicion that not only is clear thinking difficult, 


(or perhaps we should say, gilding) the lily. Such 
devastating frankness must be rare even in financial | 


editors. Really they must not go 
an appreciation of 94) per cent. in Bank of England 
Stock “ was caused by the severest slump in trade this 
country known.” It will not do. 
Remember that the currency policy of this country is 


about saying that 


has ever simply 


absolutely in the hands of the officers of the Bank of 


England, who have unquestionably a responsibility to 
their shareholders as well as to the community at large. 
But, according to the Observer, the interests of the Bank 
of England shareholders and of the community at large 
No wonder his next 
remark is “* There is no fear of a recovery at a similar 


are in exact and direct opposition. 


As we have said, we are not amongst those 
who believe that the bankers act in their own interest 
and not in the interests of the country. 
At any rate, 
statements as that of the Observer's Financial Editor must 
provide the most wonderful ammunition for Communist 
and extreme Socialist speakers that we can well imagine. 


pace.” 


position must indeed be difficult. such 


For ourselves, we do not believe that the situation 
is nearly as bad as the Observer would lead us to believe. 
We know that there is a large body of City opinion 


but some people find it hard to bear. 

As both Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George have pointed 
out recently, the outstanding fact in relation to British 
trade at this moment is that we are still exporting only 
about 75 per cent. of our pre-War volume of 
though our population has in the meantime increased by 
2 million persons. At the present rate of progress 
it will apparently take us about ten years before we can 
restore even pre-War prosperity. It is not that 
has been snatched away from us by our commercial 
Germany, the most important of them, hardly exported 
last year a quarter of her pre-War volume of exports. 
In point of fact we are actually doing ourselves a slightly 
The 


reason of the decline simply is that the trade is not there 


exports, 
about 


trade 


rivals. 


larger share of world trade than before the War. 
to be done. There has in fact been a contraction of 
international trade roughly corresponding to the con- 
This, ol course, is 


haw 
ne! 


traction of our own external trade. 
Much more than any ot 
because of the wide variety of our interests and of our 


no mere coincidence. nation, 


| dependence on overseas for food and raw materials, our 


But their | 


trade 
No 


amount of taking in each other’s washing will really help 


prosperity depends on world trade. Our home 


lives on the earnings made in the export trade. 


the situation as a whole; though, as Mr. Keynes suggests, 
by 


ficures 


we can temporarily improve the employment 
utilizing our surplus capital resources in financing schemes 
of capital improvement at home. 


limited extent can skilled shipbuilders, electricians or 


Sut only to a very 
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textile workers be employed on building Channel tunnels, 
Severn barrages or motor roads. Unless, inthe meantime, 
world markets expand, we shall merely have burdened 
ourselves with heavier capital charges, and our last 
state will be no better than our first. 

Where, then, is this rapid expansion of markets to be 
found? There is no need to under-rate the value to 
sritish trade of the development of Empire markets. 
But let us face the facts as they are now. Excluding 
India, a large part of whose pre-War trade with us was 
paid for by the purchases from her of other European 
buyers, the white population of the British Empire is 
about 16/17,000,000, i.¢., about one-twentieth of the 
population of Europe. Inter-Imperial trade with the 
present population of the Dominions seems to have 
reached saturation point. It is remarkable that in 
these years of bad trade since the War, when self-interest 
and sentiment have driven British manufacturers and 
merchants to concentrate as never before on Imperial 
markets, trade within the Empire is just as depressed 
as trade with the rest of the world. Far from any 
relative increase in inter-Imperial trade, the shrinkage 
of British exports is practically the same in both cases. 
Expansion of inter-Imperial trade depends now mainly 
on the growth of population, and some of the Dominions 
show no overwhelming desire to welcome immigrants. 
Before the Dominions can hope to absorb a substantially 
larger proportion of British trade, ten or more years 
may elapse. Imperial development offers little immediate 
hope to our million unemployed. 

As for other non-European markets, they also are 
affected, as the Dominions are affected, by European 
conditions, and, in addition, heavy American competition 
Neither South America nor China offer 
any immediate prospects to us. We are driven back, 
therefore, to the recovery of Europe as the key to the 
situation. Over 40 per cent. of our pre-war foreign trade 
was with European countries direct, and it is the failure 
of this trade which is the basis of our present trouble. 

Two outstanding difficulties exist—the failure to 
settle the Reparation problem, which is dependent 
largely on political considerations, and the slow recovery 
of Russia. As to the first, the application of the Dawes 
Report will in time enable Germany to recover her 
place in world trade, both as a producer and as a con- 
sumer. Ultimately we may benefit, but the immediate 
results may be more disturbing than helpful. The 
importance of Russia pre-War, both to this country 


has to be faced. 


out of their own direct trade with Russia. To an over- 
whelming extent the Western industrial countries were 
dependent on the Russian peasant for their food and 
raw material supplies and for the prosperity of many 
of their most important industries. 
trade with Russia is vital to their own recovery, and 


The restoration of 


consequently to the increase of their trade with us. 


If this broad argument be accepted—and politicians, 


| business men, and economists have sought in vain these 


| last five years for any more acceptable solution of the 





and to European trade generally, is frequently under- | 


estimated. A country with an area one-seventh of the 
land surface of the world, which supplied half the imported 
food of Europe, which was by far the largest producer 
of breadstuffs in the world, the largest exporter of dairy 
produce, the largest exporter of flax and hemp, and the 
largest exporter of timber and of manganese, obviously 
cannot be neglected. German, Polish, Austrian and 
Scandinavian industrial development in the decade or 
two before the War were largely dependent on the rapid 
Russian market, with its 140,000,000 
The official figures of direct British 
Russian logs 


growth of the 
peasant customers. 
trade with Russia tell only half the story. 
exported to Germany appeared on the British market in 
the form of sawn timber. Much Siberian butter exported 
to Denmark eame here under Danish labels, the bulk of 
the German and Austrian eggs which were sold on the 
British market had a Russian origin, and, on the other 
hand, a considerable part of the export of British manu- 
factured goods to Hamburg and other German ports 
found their way ultimately into Russia. Moreover, 
British export trade to many European countries was 
possible because of the earnings these countries made 


| 





| goods and will she ? 


| the present 


breakdown of trade—what then is the obstacle? Trade 
is possible with Russia, why does it not begin? In fact, 
it has begun. The best test of the growth of Russian 
trade is to be found in the figures of total exports. In 
1921 approximately £5,000,000 worth of goods were 
exported. In 1922, the export figure had reached approxi- 
mately £16,000,000. In 1923, the exports were about 
£35,000,000. 
of grain exports. 
grain have been exported and preparations have been 


Most of this increase is due to the restarting 
Since last harvest over 3 million tons of 


made for larger quantities after this coming harvest. 
Russian timber, flax and furs are also again becoming 
important factors in world markets. Further progress 
depends on finance. Russia is short of working capital, 
and she cannot finance the restoration of the re-equipment 
of her railways, river transport, mines, factories, ete. 
Here is not the place to examine the reasons for this. 
As a matter of fact, even before the war practically all 
her capital for constructional purposes and a great deal 
of her ordinary working capital was supplied from abroad. 
Her need now is infinitely greater than it was then. The 
progress that has been made has been accomplished in 
spite of the lack of capital. 
even without assistance from abroad, Russia’s trade will 


In eight or ten years’ time, 


undoubtedly reach its pre-War dimensions. With the 
assistance of capital from abroad there is little doubt that 
a large immediate expansion is possible. And be it 


noted the capital she needs must be supplied mainly 
in the form of manufactured goods from just those 
industries which are most in need now of markets, 7.e., 
machinery, engineering equipment, railway, river and sea 
transport material, ete. 

Two questions only remain. Can Russia pay for these 
As to the first, the rapid increase in 
exports and the almost unlimited natural resources of the 
As to the second, 
opinions may differ, for the shadow of old controversies 
about pre-War debts and other claims, now happily near 
solution given reasonable good will and business sense on 
the British side, is apt to obscure a dispassionate view of 
Actually in their commercial 


country leave little room for doubt. 


situation. 
transactions the Russian organisations have set them- 
selves slowly to build up commercial confidence in London 
on quite orthodox lines. And they have had considerable 
success. Several leading banks, many merchants and 
manufacturers have discovered from successful experience 
that short-term credits on usual terms, to assist the export 
of merchandise to or from Russia, can safely be granted, 
and are granting them to an increasing extent. The fact 
is that even if Russia wished to default on commercial o1 
other obligations now entered into—and the whole weight 
of evidence is against any such supposition—it is incon- 
ceivable that her rulers would be so foolish as to throw 
away all the hard work of reconstruction of these last 
four years, and plunge themselves and Russia again into 
isolation and chaos. Russia has learnt by bitter experi- 
ence her dependence on the good will of Europe. The 
question now is whether Europe in general and Great 
Britain in particular, which is the country most concerned 
and most able to help, will realize before it is too late to 
how great an extent: we depend on Russia for our recovery. 
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SQUALID TOWNS AND HARROGATE. 


ATOTHING could be more obvious than that sc famous 

a watering-place as Harrogate could not be squalid. 
So when its Town Council invited the Spectator to send a 
representative to see the town in connexion with its series 
of articles, the invitation, though kind, seemed something 
The Spectator discussion was of indus- 
Besides, a 


of a non sequitur. 
trial towns, and Harrogate is not industrial. 
town which depends for its prosperity, first, upon its attrac- 
tions as a place of residence, secondly upon the tourist 
traffic, and finally upon the cure patient and his lynx- 
eyed doctor, cannot afford to be anything but clean, 
seemly. But a little more reflection 


prosperous, and 


picture, must be one of the most interesting places that 


Sheffield, Leeds and Birmingham, because Ilarrogate, 
where they live, must represent the ideals of the richer and 
more powerful citizens of those places. Thus to have 
seen Harrogate is to have seen into the mind of the 


typical north country business man, in as far as he | 


concerns himself with civics and the art of living. In 
Harrogate the Leeds and Bradford manufacturer has got 
what he wants. 
The whole 
town dates from the middle period of the industrial age, 
been built the sulphur 
magnesium wells between 1850 and 1880, while its out- 


there is no necessitating industrial present. 


its core having reand and 


skirts represent every phase of villa architecture up to 
about 1910. 
noticeably not yet reached it.) No awkward configuration 


(The modern architectural movement has 
of the ground has moulded Harrogate ; neither has there 
been any lack of money for its development, for it claims 
to be the third richest town of its size in England. 
Here, then, 
town which « 


far as we can say it of any place, is a 


<presses the ideals of a comparatively rich, 


powerful, and homogeneous set of people. Just as we 
learn about the Romans from the remains of a 
Herculaneum or of a Pompeii, so in the stones of 


Harrogate we can see whither the successful Yorkshire- 
man’s ideas have led him. The substantial men who made 
Harrogate made it as we see it because they liked it so. 
Its virtues will clearly be those which are appreciated 
by the Yorkshire of 
clothing, for they have moulded it, and it 
they have chosen, and still choose, to live, and it is here 
that they 


manufacturers steel, worsted and 


is here that 


in the innumerable schools and colleges 
choose to bring up their children. 

There is no doubt at all that in many ways the makers 
The 
air is clean and clear, stringent by-laws being rigorously 
Kvery road is 


of Harrogate were wise, for it has very many virtues. 


enforced against all producers of smoke. 
planted with flourishing trees, and most are further 
bordered with sleekly tended gardens. Nowhere are the 
streets cramped or crowded, or the houses set too thick. 


A belt of called ‘ The 


Stray,’ bounds the town on three sides. You are never 


green tree-planted meadow, 
far from some public garden or open space, or some bit of 
natural moor with birch trees or heather, and —owing to 
the absence of smoke —agriculture goes on unspoilt up to 
the comparatively compact boundaries of the town. 
Again, Harrogate is a gay place. As drums drowned 
the last Charles IL. or i+ 3 
cheerful municipal band drowns the exclamations of the 
before-breakfast drinkers of hot sulphur water, and later 
the them tea 


served 


words of a a Louis so a 


band soothes and consoles over 


of doors in the principal public garden. 


same 
out 
Every afternoon and evening, too, the town orchestra 


plays at the Municipal Roya] Hall. There is dancing at 





most of the many hotels and “ hydros.”” A new Opera 
House is to be built, and already there are a couple of 


small theatres and at least two reasonably good cinemas. 


| An admirable Literary Society follows the traditions of 


ravel 
the 
the 


such bodies in England in discussing politics and 
Further, 
whole place is admirably swept and garnished ; 


with the aid of distinguished lecturers. 


| shops are extremely good, the children exceptionally 


| beautiful, the inhabitants well dressed, and the general 


= 5 ; | sense of the visual arts. 
made it clear that Harrogate, far from being out of the | 


| the third is a Police Orphanage ; 


There was here no compelling past and | 


atmosphere is cheerful and spick and span. 
But, alas, that in visiting their playtown 
villa homes, I should have to repeat a charge which has 
Th 
Yorkshire manufacturer is apparently born without any 
With an effort in going round 
this third richest town the student of architecture will 


and their 


already greatly annoyed the burgesses of Leeds. 


: ig ; | find five buildings which are either pleasant or archi- 
could possibly be visited in a tour of such towns as Hull, | 


tecturally tolerable. One is the tiny, pleasant, porticoed 
front of the old Royal Spa Rooms; the other is a half- 
finished Gothie church by the late Mr. Temple Moore 


the fourth a Memorial 


| Hall, which is being put up at Ashley Colleg and 
the fifth is the town’s really fine War Memorial. The 
| architecturally-minded visitor (whom we have, of course, 
only postulated) may feel cheered by the fact that 
two of these buildings are brand-new. He may 
even believe that in Harrogate the tide of taste 
has turned. But if its inhabitants have subscribed 
to a dignified War Memorial (a tall and ver 
simple obelisk of Portland stone), they are seriously, 
as if in compensation, thinking of pulling down. th 
Royal Spa Rooms, whose inside they hay lready 
gutted and replaced in what I suppose is the Japan 

Moorish style. We must, I repeat, nol be too h ypetul 
Architectural taste edmittedly moves slowly. Build 
ings are heavy, expensive things ; and once a bad archi 
tectural style has made, so to say, a groove in the buildin 
arts and trades of a town, it is hard for a better style to 
succeed it. But all that is not true of printing I 
wish, then, that as a sample of what ilarrogate lik 

l could reproduce for readers of the Spectator the pre 

gramme of the municipally-run Royal Hall. It i 
produced on Shiny paper, and no expense has been spared, 
for it is printed in no less than five colours, and quite 
fifteen different styles of type and half-a-dozen printers 
ornaments, rules and borders are employed on a four 
page preduction. It is printed locally, and = those 
responsible are no doubt well satisfied with it, for. judging 
from the legends over shops, and the mural advertise- 


ments, it represents the average typographical standards 


' of the town. 


| be happy 


But I took a vow after visiting Leeds and Sheffield 


that nevermore would I complain of mere ugliness, 
and I swore to be satisfied with any town that was 
reasonably clean, cheerful and hygienic—indeed to bless any 


place where a reasonably thick-skinned person could 
and such a town Harrogate undoubtedly is. 
It is clean and pleasant and cheerful; there is plenty 
to do both for the serious and the frivolous, and I'll Say 


no more about beauty. 


And such a town Leeds, Shefficld or Manchester 
might be if those who made their money there weré 
obliged to live and bring up their children in them. 


At Harrogate I was shown over several extremely well 
arranged and pleasant schools, and I wished that by 
some tyrant’s decree I could force the brown, rosy and 
delightful children that I saw in them back to Leeds 


| Bradford and Sheflicld, whence came their school fees 
Not that I am so heartless as to hold that even one 
child should “die for the people,” but because, if new 


Pied Piper were to lead them back, I believe that it would 
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be the towns which would be improved and not the 
children who would be allowed to degenerate. 
Harrogate need not be unique among northern cities 
in repeating the saying of the Mother of the Gracchi. 
I wonder if it would be possible to explain this point 
of view to the obviously sincere Mr. S. P. Hodge, who 
wrote a letter on the Kent coalfields in the Spectator 
of June 21st? He, it seems, quite sincerely looks upon 


the winning of coal as “the great good. 


| London-run world 


Writers 


such as Professor Adshead and Dr. Saleeby regard the 


human being as the ultimate product. Mr. 
accuses Professor Adshead of being an idealist, but it 
seems to me that it is he who is the almost prosy realist. 
Mr. Hodge, with his ‘ wonderful progress that has been 
made in winning coal by sinking through difficult strata 
to great depths by the most modern methods,” seems to 
me to be the visionary, for I can hardly imagine a bleaker 
or more ascetic final product. Work and coal are what he 
wants. We want good life and good men. With the vision- 
ary’s rapt optimism he declares that “‘ no coal company 


willingly destroys a countryside . . . but if the beauty 


Hodge | 


| realise the fact once for all that it is no more. 


minimise the difficulties which beset our path ; we much 
prefer an above-board consideration of these difficulties 
to the stupid policy of hiding our heads in the sand, on 
the assumption that just because the British Empire has 
lasted during our lives, it shall always do so. Let us 
clarify our views. 

If when we talk about the British Empire we mean a 
State, as the British Empire was for 
part of the nineteenth century, a mother-country sur- 
rounded by its subservient colonies, a great ‘‘ coloured ” 
Empire run by a mere handful of white officials, if that is 
what we mean by the British Empire then we had better 
If, on the 


| other hand, our ideas have kept pace with the times and 


ofalandsecape must be preserved in preference to the needs | 
of an industrial nation, then good-bye to this country’s | 


future.” Can he not see that it may be that what an 
industrial nation needs is more beauty of landscape 
rather than more Rotherhams and Mexboro’s? But it is 
He is the pure and wide-eyed idealist ; we the 
srovelling materialists ; for he is single-hearted. He wants 
coal, abstract coal; we want coal and decent landscape 
How clear it must be to the 


no good ! 


and decent human beings. 
the single-minded Mr. 
will be our portion. 
A, Wi.uiAMms-ELLis, 


impartial observer that 


will win, and that coal—-pure coal 


BRITISH EMPIRE WILL 
ENDURE. 


By Evetyn WRENCH. 


WHY THE 


READ an article the other day in a certain American 
review of Radical tendencies entitled ** The Break- 

up of the British Empire.” The writer, who was well 
acquainted with his facts, proceeded to tabulate his 


our conception of the British Empire is a world State of 
absolutely free, equal and self-governing nations bound 
together by many ties of sentiment, co-operating for the 
welfare of mankind, then we can afford to ignore the 
gloomy forebodings of the Jeremiahs among us, for we 
believe the principles on which the British Commonwealth 
rests are lasting ones. 

Let us take those four portions of the British Common- 
wealth specifically mentioned by the American writer. 
Beginning with find? As [| 
pointed out in my article in the Spectator two weeks 


Canada what do we 


since, there is a strong and growing section of public 


| opinion which believes in complete Canadian autonomy ; 


Hodge 


but what of it? If the British Empire is the wonderful 
political institution which we believe it to be there is 
room for the autonomy of its parts. At the 
World Peace Conference at Paris once for all we recognized 


utmost 


| the fact that the Dominions were co-equal with ourselves. 





reasons for his belief that the day is not far distant when 


the British Empire as we know it will be no more ! 

His assumption that the splitting up of the British 
Empire is inevitable was based on a study of the con- 
ditions in Canada, South Africa, Ireland and India. In 
Ireland he pointed to the fact that Republican sentiment 
is as strong as ever and that the Irish Free State Govern- 
a precarious existence. In 


ment is ekeing out 


South | 


All our troubles in the Lausanne discussion arose from 
the fact that in deference to French susceptibilities we 
went back on that decision. Provided no restrictions are 
placed in the way of the full development of Canadian 
within the British 
Canada gain anything by deciding to withdraw from the 
British League of Nations? The vast 
the Canadian people would answer that question in the 


nationhood Commonwealth, would 


majority of 


negative. 

Now to turn to South Africa, on which our thoughts 
have been fixed during the past few weeks. Undoubtedly 
in South Africa there is still a strong Republican feeling, 
especially among those who were born in the old Transvaal 
Republic or in the Orange Free State. Only last week I 


| was lunching with a South African Nationalist friend and 


Africa he drew attention to the growing strength of the | 
Nationalist and Labour parties (his article was written 


before the recent election), and he dwelt on the fact that 
more than twenty vears after the South African 
Republican sentiment is still very strong. 


In dealing with India he had, of course, plenty of 


material at hand, and he considered that the cutting 
loose of India from the British Commonwealth to be 
inevitable. In Australia and New Zealand and New- 


} 


foundland alone did he believe that there was no strong 


secessionist movement. To the superficial observer it 
views I have quoted, 
How different 


that 


would seem that the writer, whos« 
has considerable ground for his opinion. 
is the state of the British Empire to-day from 
envisaged by many at the time of the Armistice ! 
It is all to the good that public opinion is willing to face 
the facts ; 
they may be. 
British Empire with confidence do not by any means 


to listen to home truths, however unpleasant 


Those of us who regard the future of the 


War | 


on asking him why he wanted South Africa to secede 
from the British Empire he replied, ** Because [ love my 
own flag and since we have been part of the British 
Empire we have had no flag of our own.” Pure sentiment 
if you like, but in the affairs of the world sentiment has 
to be reckoned with—and is there any reason why South 
Africans, if they like to, should not have a flag of their 


% 


own in addition to the Union Jack ? 

In Canada, in Quebec 
French Tricolour at the 
and as far as Iam aware that fact has not meant that the 


Province, I have often seen the 
masthead on the St. Lawrence, 


individuals in question were any less good Canadians. 
In the British 
Dominion putting the King’s head on its stamps. 


Kmpire we no longer insist on every 
Each 
Dominion is free to do what it likes in this respect, and in 
the matter of flags, if it appeals to local sentiment to have 
a flag of its own in addition to the Union Jack, surely the 
British Empire is large enough to make this concession to 
local feeling. 

Generalizations about India are as dangerous as they 
Undoubtedly the of literate 


India is for inereased autonomy, but there is no reason 


are ill-advised. sentiment 


why this inercased autonomy should 
Commonwealth. As 


as lar as ] Can ser 


not be within the British regards 
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illiterate, inarticulate and ‘‘ untouchable” India, for 


many years we must see that its rights are safeguarded. 

In Ireland the farmer, who is dissatisfied with his 
present Government, sees the words “Up Republic” 
chalked in white letters on the stone wall opposite his 
gate, and is too apt to believe the politicians who tell 
him that the Republicans alone possess the magic formula 
for bringing prosperity to the country. 

As the writer of the admirable article on Ireland in 
the current issue of the Round Table remarks, what 
Ireland needs more than anything else is a recognition 
of the fact that national prosperity does not depend on 
political labels. Ireland might become one of the most 
prosperous parts of the British Commonwealth if her 
people could but forget whether they were Republicans 
or Free Staters and work whole-heartedly for the welfare 
of Ireland. Sane Irishmen surely agree with 
the Round Tables correspondent when he writes :— 


must 


“Someone to tell the truth—that we will never be a nation 
till we work that Monarchies or Republics do not of them- 
selves bring prosperity or riches in their train; that Ireland has 
now her future in her own hands, room to develop, freedom to 
expand, opportunity to grow rich. 
that as long as his cow can only produce 300 gallons of milk in 
the year, while the Danish cow, costing no more to feed, produces 
600 gallons, Yenmark will be more prosperous than Ireland, though 
they have a King and we have none.” 


In Great Britain, at the present time, there appear 
to be many people who are gravely concerned about the 
future welfare of the Empire, who believe that because 


. ‘ ey ee ee . sO ‘ atic |t 
the House of Commons rejected the Imperial Conference lit. You know, I got that green there 


proposals the inhabitants of the Dominions are 
about “to cut the painter.” Such, at least, seems to 
be the fear of men like Sir Robert Horne, who tells us 
that the result of the debates in the House of Commons 
was an appalling insult “ given to people who were 
brought across the seas and kept in London for months 
only to have their resolutions thrown back in their faces 
with contempt.” “ We have put an affront upon the 
continued Sir Robert Horne, “ which it 


almost tears one’s heart to think of.” 


Dominions,” 


It is a dangerous proceeding when onee we make it 
appear that the British Empire can only be kept together 
by commercial bargaining. I believe that sentiment 
the great factor preserving our world 
Commonwealth. Every part of the Empire ought to be, 
as it is, free to make whatever commercial arrangements 
I am not stating here that 


will always be 


it likes in its own interests. 
I think it was wise policy to reject the proposals of the 
Imperial Conference, but such things are inevitable 
when a change 


suggestion which I made in the columns of the Spectator 


of government takes place, unless the 


some months ago be adopted, namely, that at all future 
Imperial Conferences the leaders of the Opposition parties 
throughout the Empire also attend. 

The point I wish to bring home is that if the future 
of the Empire depended upon trade agreements it would 
Let us frankly admit the gravity 
have to work out in the British 
Commonwealth in the present century. How could it be 
otherwise, for is not the British Empire, as we know it, 
the greatest political experiment ever attempted by man ? 


indeed be precarious. 


of the problems we 


But if we take as our guiding star the great principles 
of liberty, equality and co-operation, we cannot go far 
wrong. If we do all in our power to get acquainted with 
the Dominions at first hand; if we improve the inter- 
communication between them and the mother-country, 
wn the sea, by land and by air; if we encourage the 
circulation of well-informed journals; if we reduce our 
cable rates ; if we make our visitors from across the seas 
feel at home in the Old Country, we shall be providing 
links of Empire which no amount of anti-Preference 


voting will be able to weaken. 





Someone to show the farmer | 





ne 


A SHORT STORY. 
ANN LEE’S. 
By Eizasetn Bowen. 
= LEE’S occupied a single frontage in one of the 


dimmer and more silent streets of south-west 
London. Grey-painted woodwork framed a_ window 
over which her legend was inscribed in far-apart black 
letters: “ Ann Lee—Hats.” In the window there were 
always just two hats: one on a stand, one lying on a 
cushion, and a black curtain with a violet border hung 
behind to make a background for the hats. In the two 
upper stories, perhaps, Ann Lee lived mysteriously; 
but this no known customer had ever enquired, and the 
black gauze curtains were impenetrable from without. 
Mrs. Dick Logan and her fiiend, Miss Ames, approached 
the shop-front. 


Miss Ames had been here once before, 
two years ago; the hat still existed and was frequent}: 
admired by her friends. It was she who was bringing 
Mrs. Dick Logan; they were young women with faces 
of a similar pinkness ; they used the same swear-words and 
knew the same men. Mrs. Dick Logan hal decided to 
give up Clarice; her husband made such a ri 
fuss about the bills, and considering all she had to put 


Jt. 


up with every quarter-day she thought she really might 
have something more to show for it in the way of hats. 
Miss Ames, who never dealt there, agreed that Clarice 
was expensive : now there was that shop she had been to 


once, Ann Lee’s, not far from Sloane Street 
** Expensive ?” Mrs. Dick said, warily. 
*“ Oh, well, not cheap. But most emphatically worth 


“QO-oh!” eried Mrs. Dick Logan, “ that eapressive 


green ! ”’ 

So they went to find Ann Lee. 

It was an afternoon in January, and their first ser mn 
was of pleasure as they pushed open the curtained 
and felt the warm air of the shop vibrate against cil 
faces. An electric fire was reflected in a crimson patch 
upon the lustrous pile of the black carpet. Ther 
two chairs, two mirrors, a divan, and a curtain over an 


expectant archway. No hats were visible. 

‘Nice interior!” whispered Mrs. Logan. 

“Very much her,” returned Miss Ames. They loosened 
their furs luxuriously, and each one glanced sidel 
herself in a mirror. They had a sense of having been 
sent round on approval, and this deepened in the breast 
of Mrs. Logan as their waiting in the empty shop was 
prolonged by minute after minute. Clarice came rushing 
at one rather: Mrs. Logan was predisposed to like Ann 
Lee for her discreet indifference to 
Ames had said that she was practically a lady; a queer 
creature, Letty couldn’t place her. 

‘** 1 wonder if she realizes we’re here,” whispered Letty. 
“We might just cough—not an angry cough, quité 
natural. You'd better, Lulu, ’cause you’ve got onc.” 

Mrs. Logan really had a slight catarrh and the sound 
came out explosively. They heard a door softly open 
and shut, and the sound of feet descending two or thi 
carpeted steps. There was another silence, then clos 
behind the curtain came a long, soft, continuous rustling 
of tissue paper. One might almost have believed Ann 
Lee to be emerging from a bandbox. Then the curtain 
quivered and swung sideways, and someone regarded 
them a moment from the archway. ‘* Good afternoon,” 
she said, serenely, and ‘* Good afternoon.” 

I{er finger brushed a switch, and the shop became 
discreetly brilliant with long shafts of well-directed light. 

“I’ve come back again,” Miss Ames brought out, a 
shade dramatically, and Ann Lee nodded. 

“Yes, so I see. I’m glad, Miss Ames. I had expected 
you.” She smiled, and Mrs. Dick Logan felt chilly 
with exclusion. 

“And Ive brought my friend, Mrs. Dick Logan.” 

Ann Lee, with delicately arched-up eyebrows, turned 
to smile. 

She was slight and very tall, and the complete sufficiency 
of her unnoticeable dress made Mrs. Dick Logan teel 
gaudy. Her hands were long and fine; her face was a 
serene one, if a shade austere, and her hair was closely 


custom. Lett 
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swathed about her head in bright, sleek bands. There 
was something of the priestess about her, and she — 
their intrusion with a ceremonial grace. She was s 
unlike Clarice and all those other women that 


Mrs. Logan hardly knew how to begin; and was gratified, 
though half-conscious of a solecism, when Miss Ames 
said: ‘* My friend would like so much to see some hats. 
She’s rather two or three hats.” 

Ann Lee’s eyes dwelt dispassionately, searchingly, 
Mrs. Logan’s face. She said with an assumption that 
barely deferred to her customer: ‘“ Something quiet 

Something quiet was the last thing Mrs. Logan wanted. 
She wanted something nice and bright to wear at Cannes, | 
but she hardly liked to say so. She put forward, timidly : | 
“ Well, not too quiet—it’s for the Riviera.” 

* Really said Ann Lee, regretfully. “ How 
lightful for you to be going out. don’t know whether | 
I have—no, wait; perhaps I have some little model.” 

“T rather thought gold, 


wanting 


on 


de- 


9 29 


a turban perhaps ? ” 


‘Oh, a turban ? But surely you would be more 
likely to find what you want out there? Surely | 
Cannes ——” 

This made Mrs. Logan feel peevish. Even if a person | 
did look like a Madonna or something, it was their | 
‘business to sell one a hat if they kept a shop for that | 
purpose. She didn’t care for shopping on the Riviera 
cither, except with her Casino winnings; the shops | 
expected to be paid so soon and Dickie made an even | 
worse fuss when he saw a bill in franes. She said | 
querulously : “ Yes, but haven’t you got any goldish | 
sort of turbany thing? ” 

I never have many hats,” said Ann Lee. “I will | 
show you anything I have.” 


Lulu breathed more deeply with relief at this concession, 
id Letty whispered, as Ann Lee vanished momentarily 


Oh, she’s always like that; like what I told you, | 
queer. But the hats, my dear! You wait!” 
When Ann Lee returned again carrying two hats, | 
Mrs. Logan admitted that there had indeed been some- | 
thine to wait for. These were the sort of hats one | 
dreamed about—no, even in a dream one had never | 
directly beheld them, they glimmercd rather on _ the | 
nargin of one’s dreams. With trembling hands she | 
reached out in Ann Lee’s direction to receive them. 

\nn Lee smiled deprecatingly upon her and them, 
then went away to fetch some more. 
Lulu Logan snatched off the hat she was wearing | 
nd let it slide from the seat of a chair and bowl away 
across the floor. Letty snatched off hers, too, out of 
vmipathy, and, each one occupying a mirror, they tried 
ol Every hat Ann Lee brought them, passing each 
one reverently and regretfully across to one another as 
iough they had been crowns. It was very solemn. 
{nn Lee stood against the curtain of the archway, | 
looking at them gently and pitifully with her long pale 
eves. Her hands hung down by her sides; she was | 


not the sort of person who needs to touch the back of a 


air or play with a necklace. If Mrs. Logan and her | 
friend Miss Ames had had either eyes, minds or taste 
for the comparison, they might have said that she seemed 
io grow from the floor like a lily. Their faces flushed, 

on they were flaming in the insidious warmth of the | 
shop. 

“Oh, damn my face!” groaned Miss Ames into the | 
mirror, pressing her hands to her cheeks, looking out at | 
herself crimsonly from beneath the trembling shadow of | 
ail osprey, 


How could Lulu ever have imagined herself in a gold | 


turban? In a gold turban, when there were hats like | 
these ? But she had never known that there were 
hats like these: life was still to prove itself a thing of 
revelations, even for Mrs. Dick Logan. In a trembling 


voice she said that she would certainly have this one, 
and she thought she simply must have this, and “ Give 
me back the blue one, darling!” she called across to 
Le tty. 

Then a sword of cold air stabbed into the shop, and 
Lulu and Letty jumped, exclaimed and shivered. The 
cuter door was open and a man was standing on the 


| his 


| at the small thin voice 


threshold, 
behind him. 


blatant in the light 
Above the suave 


against 


fold 


the foggy dusk 
s of his dazzling scarf 


his face was stung to scarlet by the cold; he stood there 
| timid and aggressive abject in his impulse to retreat, 
blustering in his determination to resist it. The two 
ladies stood at gaze in the classic pose of indignation of 
discovered nymphs. Then they both turned to Ann Lee 
with a sense that something had been outraged. The 
man was not a husband, he belonged to neither 


of them. 

The intruder also looked towards Ann Lee, 
head upwards and sideways in an effort 
his line of vision past them. He op “ee 
though he then they almost 
that cr pt ma it to say 


he 


Lo 


dodged 

direct 
mouth 
started 
** Good 


his 


as 
vere going to shout 
evening.” 

Ann Lee was balancing a toque upon the tips of her 
an imponderable thing of citron feathers which 
even those light fingers hardly dared to touch. Not 


fingers, 
a 


| feather quivered, and not a shadow darkened her oval 
face as she replied “‘Good evening,” in a voice as 
equably unsmiling as her lips and eyes. 

‘I'm afraid I've come at a bad moment.” 

“Yes,” she said, serenely, “I’m afraid you have. 
It’s quite impossible for me to see you now. I believe 
that hat is you, Mrs. Logan. I’m sorry you don’t care 
for black.’ 

* Oh, I do like black,” said Mrs. Logan unhappily, 
feasting upon her own reflection. “ But I've got so 
many. Of course, they do set the face off, but I par- 
ticularly wanted something rather sunny-looking now 

4 


that little blue’s perfect. How muchdid you . . 
Kight guineas,”’ said Ann Lee 

Mrs. Logan shivered and glanced vindictively towards 
the door. Ann Lee was be nding to place the toque ol 
citron feathers on the divan; she said mildly over her 
shoulder, ‘*‘ We are a little cold in here, if you don’t 
mind,” : 

** Sorry 
Then he came right in with o1 


ee 


looking at her dre amily. 


!” the man said, looking wildly into the shop. 


e enormous step and pulled 


the door shut behind him. ‘“ Pll wait then, if I may.” 

He looked too large, with his angular blue cloth 
overcoat double-buttoned across the chest, and as lhe 
| stuffed his soft grey hat almost furtively under his 
|arm they saw at once that there was something wrong 
about his hair. The shoe 5 on his big feet were very bright. 
Fancy a man like that. . . . Lulu allowed a note of 
injury to creep into her voice as she said, “ I beg you 
pardon,” and reached past him to receive another hat 
from Letty. The shop was quite crowded, all of a 
| sudden. And really, walking in like that. Hi 
didn’t know what they mightn’t have been trving on; 
so few shops nowadays wer hats exclusively. He didn’t 
see either herself or Letty, and the wat he was looking 
at Ann Lee was disgusting. A woman who asked eight 
guineas jor a little simple hat like that blue one had 
got no right to expose her customers to this. 


Letty, her hair all grotesquely ruffled up with trying 
on, stood with a hat in cifber hand, her mouth half 
open, looking at the man not quite intelligently. As 
matter of fact, she was recognizing him; not as his 
particular self but as an Incident. He - It 


crops up periodically in the path of any young woman 


who has had a bit of a career, but Ann Lee—really. 
Letty was vague in her ideas of Vestal Virgins, but 
dimly she connected them with Ann. Well, you never 
knew. . . . Meanwhile this was a hat-shop; _ the 
least fitting place on earth for the recurrence of an 


Incident. 
which made them feel 
to desecrate. 

Ann Lee, holding the blue hat up before the eyes of 


Perhaps it was the very priestliness of Ann 
that there was something here 


Lulu, was the only one who did not see and tremble 
as the square man crossed the shop towards the fire- 
place and sat down on the divan beside the feather 
toque. He was very large. He drew in his feet and 


wrapped the skirts of his overcoat as uncontaminatingly 
as possible about his knees. His gaze crept about the 
figure Ann. “Tl wait, if you don’t mind,” he 
repeated, 


of 





————— 
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“I’m afraid it’s no good,” she said abstractedly, 
looking past him at the toque. “I’m busy at present, as 
you can see, and afterwards I’ve orders to attend to. 
I’m sorry. Hadn’t you better fie 

“It’s four o'clock,” he said. 

* Four o'clock!” shrieked Lulu. ‘‘ Good God, I’m 
due at the Cottinghams ! ” 

“ Oh, don’t go!” wailed Letty. 

Ann Lee, smiling impartially, said she did think it 
was a pity not to decide. 

“Yes, but eight guineas. . . . 

* It’s a lovely little hat,” pleaded Letty, stroking the 
brim reverently. 

“ Yes, it’s pretty,” conceded Ann Lee, looking down 
at it with the faintest softening of the lips. They all 
drew together, bound by something tense; the man 
before the fire was forgotten. 

* Oh, I don’t know,” wailed the distracted Mrs. Logan. 
“IT must have that little black one and I ought to get 
another dinner-hat—you know how one needs them 
out there !”’ she demanded of Miss Ames, reproachfully. 
Then they both looked appealingly at Ann Lee. There 
was a silence. 

“Tt is four o'clock,” said the man in a bullying, 
nervous voice. They jumped. “ You did say four 
o'clock,” he repeated. 





” 


>] 


Ann Lee quite frightened the two others ; she was so 
very gentle with him and so scornfully unemphatic. 
“Tm afraid you are making a mistake. On Thursdays 
I am always busy. Good evening, Mr. Richardson, 
don’t: let us waste any more of your time. Now, 
Mrs. Logan, shall we say the blue? I feel that you 
would enjoy it, though I still think the black is a degree 
more you. But I daresay you would not care to take 
both.” 

“Tl wait,” he said, in a queer voice. Unbuttoning 
his overcoat, he flung it open with a big, defiant gesture 
as he leaned towards the fire. 

* Oh, the toque ee 
darted forward to retrieve the frail thing from beneath 
the iron folds. She carried it away again on the tips 
of her fingers, peering down into the ruffled feathers ; 
less now of the priestess than of the mother—Niobe, 
Rachel. She turned to the archway to say in a white 
voice to him, “* Then will you kindly wait outside ? ” 

* It’s cold,” he pleaded, stretching out his hands to the 
fire. 

* Then wouldn't it be better not to wait ?” Ann Lee 
softly suggested. 

“ Tll wait to-day,” he said, with bewildered but un- 
shaken resolution. “‘ I’m not going away to-day.” 





“Very,” said she. 

* Letty, when is she coming back? Does she always 
walk out of the shop like this? I'd be off this minute, 
but I just can’t leave this little blue one. Where’ll we 
get a taxi?” 

** First corner,” said the man eagerly. ‘ Round oy 
your left.” 

** Oh, thanks,” they said frigidly. He was encouraged 
by this to ask if they, too, didn’t think it was very cold. 
“I’m sorry if I've inconvenienced you in any way by 
coming in, but I’ve an appointment fixed with Miss Lee 
for four o’clock, and you can imagine it was cold out 
there, waiting ——-”’ They heard the curtains move ; 
he turned and almost ate the archway with his awful 
eyes. “ Ive an appointment,” he repeated with growing 
confidence. “ But I don’t mind waiting—I’ve done so 
much.” 


Miss Ames, fluffing her side hair out in front of the 


| mirror, repeated “ Really ?” bland as a fish. 


“I’m quite within my rights here,” said he, looking 
down now with approbation at his feet so deeply im- 
planted in the carpet, “* because, you see, ve got an 


| appointment.” 


wr 


There was no appointment, Mr. Richardson,” said 
Ann Lee regretfully, standing in the archway. 

Mrs. Dick Logan, catching her breath, rose to her fect 
slowly and said that she would have all three hats, and 
would Ann Lee send them along at once, please. It 


| was an immense moment, and Miss Ames, who knew 


Dickie, thought as she heard Mrs. Logan give her nam 
and address in a clear,wnfaltering voice that there was 
something splendid about Lulu. The way she went 


| through it, quarter-day after quarter-day. . . . Ann Lee, 


they screamed; and Ann Lee | 


While she was away behind the curtain the man turned | 


from the fire to look round at the shop. He looked about 
him with a kind of cringing triumph, as one who has 
entered desecratingly into some Holiest of Holies, and 
is immediately to pay the penalty, might look about 
him under the very de sweep of the sacerdotal blad 

He noted ‘vithout econ . vent or emotion the cl airs, the 


another, which quadrupled the figure of each lady. One 
could only conclude that he considered Miss Ames and 
Mrs. Logan as part of the fittings of the shop, disposed 
appropriately, symbolic. He stared thoughtfully at 
Miss Ames, as though wondering why Ann Lee should 
have chosen to invest her shop with a customer of just 
that pattern. 


“Perhaps it would be better for us to be going ? ” 
said Miss Ames to her friend, the words making an icy 
transition over the top of his head. 

Mrs. Logan stood turning the blue hat round and round, 
looking down at it with traneed and avid eyes.“ Eight 
sixteen——twenty-four,” she murmured. “I do think 
she might reduce that little toque. If she'd let me have 
the three for twenty-two guineas. ia 

** Not she,” said Letty, with conviction. 

The man suddenly conceded their humanity. “I 
suppose these are what you'd call expensive hats ? ” he 
said, looking up at Mrs, Logan, 





writing languidly in an order book, bowed without com 
ment to Mrs. Logan’s decision. Letty Ames couldn't 
help feeling that if Ann Lee had really wished it, Lulu 
would have had another hat, and then another and 
another. 

Mrs. Logan stooped to recover her own hat from the 
floor. Ann Lee, looking down solicitously, but making 
no movement to assist her, meditated aloud that she was 
glad Mrs. Logan was taking that little black. It was s 
much her, to have left it behind would have been e 
pity, Ann Lee couldn't help thinking. 

As they gathered their furs about them, di on their 
gloves, snapped their bags shut, the two 1]: claneed 
as though into an arena at the man sitting on the divan. 
And now? They longed suddenly, ah, how they longed, 
to linger in that shop. 

** Good afternoon,” said Ann Lee. She said it with 
finality. 

** Good afternoon,” they said. Passing out into the 
street reluctantly they saw Ann Lee, after a last dim bow 
towards them, pass back again through the curtains of 
the archway. ‘The man started to his feet, crossed the 
shop darkly, and went through after her, his back broad 
with resolution. 


There were no taxts anywhere, and the two made their 





: _ , way in the direction of Sloane Street through the thicken- 
ladies, Mrs. Logan’s hat, and the mirrors opposite one | 


ing fog. Mrs. Dick Logan watked fast ana talked faster, 
and Miss Ames knew that she was determined not to 
think of Dickie. 

When they came to the third corner they once more 
hesitated. Down as much of the two streets as was 
visible, small shop-windows threw out squares of light 
on to the fog. Was there, behind all these windows, 
someone waiting, as indifferent as a magnet, for one to 
come in? They may both have wondered. Then 
they heard steps approaching them, metallic on the 
pavement, in little uneven spurts of speed. They 
said nothing to each other, but held their breath, mute 
with a common expectancy. 


A square man, sunk deep into an overcoat, scudded 
across their patch of visibility. By putting out a hand 
they could have touched him. He went by them blindly, 
his breath sobbed and panted. It was by his breath that 
they knew how terrible it had been, terrible. 


Passing them quite blindly, he stabbed his way on 
into the fog. 
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BOOK COLLECTORS’ NOTES. 
Ee EN 
THE PRIVATE PRESS. 
(This is the fourth of a series of monthiy articles intended to interest 
book collectors and having special reference to the worl: of the First 


Edition Club.) 


Wuar is a private press? And what modern press deserves 
the word? To Kelmscott Press seems 
essentially a private one, but should the term “ private 

be applied to a press which issued its books for the purpose 
of sale? It is true that when compared to such presses as 
the Chiswick or Curwen, the Kelmscott was private in its 
nature ; but if compared to other presses (that once owned 
by Mr. Ralph Straus, for instance), it is equally clear that 
the Kelmscott Press was in reality only semi-private. It 
may be said that there are four classes of presses—-private, 


people the 


most 


semi-private, public and semi-public. 

Of the truly private press, Sir George Sitwell’s at Scar- 
borough is a good example. At his press were printed books 
of a special nature, in limited editions, which had no * pub- 
lished price,” and of which copies were neither sold nor 
presented to museums. 
the private press in this, that the selection of subjects for 
printing is arbitrarily controlled by the founder or worker 
of the press, and is usually made to express a particular 
purpose, cither literary, but differs in 
that its works are prepared for sale to a public circle of 
subscribers, or set of The Kelmscott 
can fairly be said to be semi-private, but as its books were 
intended for sale to the public, it is clearly not in the same 
A public press exists to 


The semi-private press resembles 


typographical or 


individuals. 


class as Sir George Sitwell’s press. 
print for its customers; it may have high typographical 
standards (the influence of the Chiswick Press on modern 
printing is well known), but exercises no selective judgment 
m the material sent to it for printing. A semi-public press, 
while prepared to print for payment, 
give preference to a particular type of work, and though it 
will print for anybody, will not print anything. The Golden 


does, nevertheless, 


Cockerel Press may be taken as an example of a semi-public | 


press. The private press prints special works in editions 
the semi-private press prints special works 
public press will print anything 
and the semi-private press 
with its 


not for sale ; 
for purposes of sale; the 
material ; 


consistent with its 


prints (for anybody) those works which accord 


programme, 

The foundation of the Kelmscott Press by William Morris 
in 1891 was the starting point of a new “ collectors’ subject,” 
and the catalogues issued by Mr. Frank Hollings and Messrs. 
Mages Bros. give the interest taken in 
books printed at modern presses, and the high value set on 


evidence of keen 
good specimens. 

It is not easy to realize that the revival of the private 
press is so modern and so recent, and that (literally) hundreds 
of presses have been founded in the thirty-five years sinec 
Morris began to print. ‘The most notable are well known 
the Ashendene, Vale, Eragny—but though there 
are bibliographies of these, it is very difficult for the late 
comer to this field of collection to cbtain information con- 
cerning the less important, but not necessarily less interesting, 
presses. The only bibliographical volume in which there is 
any attempt to survey the whole field of work—Mr. R. Stecle’s 
Revival of Printing—is now ten years out of date, and deals 
with but few Concerning the 
Beaumont, Caradoc, Cuala, Old Bourne, or Orpheus, there is 
at present very littl printed information ; the books of a 
press are not indexed under the name of that press at the 
British Museum, and the only help available to the collector 


Kelmscott, 


presses. such presses as 


is the hand list of publications issued by the press itself, and | 


such lists are seldom complete or exact in detail. 


Mr. Geoffrey S. Tomkinson, whose father, the late Michael 


Tomkinson, was well 


Japanese antiquities, is now working on a volume 


when complete, should solve most of the collector's difficulties, 
which will fill in the gaps in existing bibliographies and break 
deal of fresh The book is to be called 


a great oround. 


A Select History and Bibliography of the Principal Modern | 
Public and Private, in Great Britain and Ireland, | to hear and not to see. 


Presses, 
and the author’s aim is to provide collectors with a work 





known as a collector of books and of 


Press | 


which, | 


which shall, in effect, be an encyclopaedia of presses, con- 
taining details of the founding of each press, the objects 
which the founders had in mind when starting their presses, 
notes of the type, paper and binding used, and a complete 
list of books publishe 1, giving title, author, date of publication, 
number of copies printed, price, number of pages and size. 
Mr. Tomkinson is anxious to get into touch with those who 
have private presses or collections of press books, and will 
be very grateful if any interested readers will write to him at 
Broomfield Lodge, Kidderminster. 
A. J. A. Symons. 


ra 1 
MUSIC. 
—_<>——_—_ 
WEe . _ ' . ee 
EYES, EARS AND PIANISTS. 

** Tl suffit de se boucher les oreilles dans une salle de concert 
pour se croire dans wne maison de fous. Avec un sens de moins, 
vous assistez a une funtasmagorie incompréhensible.” 

AmonG the casual aphorisms on that the painter, 
Odilon Redon, committed to his diary, this is typical. Redon 
sought often for a metaphysic underlying all art, but he was 
interested 


Music 


absorbed in music as to be merely an 


To be wholly a spectator at a concert is disastrous. 


never so 
spectator. 
‘ro shut one’s ears is to produce, as Redon says, an incompre- 
hensible Yet have a 
weakness for action with music. 
sure of every eye ; here sur ly is a leakage, if not a complete 
absorption of the attention that should be given to the music. 
A conductor that one goes only to see is a menace to his art ; 


concert audiences 


The conductor is the cyno- 


phantasmagoria. 


but executants, pianists, violinists are vastly concerned with 
The hall 


so closely are the antics of the 


the visible appurtenances of their craft. concert 


might well be an opera house, 
performer bound up with his performance. It is no common 
thing to see a battery of opera-glasses in action during a recital. 


A pianist’s hands are magnets that fill every seat within sight 


| of the keyboard, and in remoter parts of the hall cause a futile 


but unabating craning of necks. Thus the eye is appeased 
at the expense of the ear, and it is but a small step strictly to 
apply Redon’s test. 

Conceivably, from the audience’s point of view, there are 
performers that one may delight in sceing as well as hearing, 


or that one would rather hear than see, or conversely. The 
| pianist is the greatest sinner in this matter, but it is not 
| original sin. It came into the world, not by the medium of th 
| devil, but by the medium of Liszt. From the day that 


pianist broke all convention by turning his profile to the 


audience and allowing his long hands to seamper publicly over 


the keys, the evils of spectacular virtuosity were increased 
tenfold. Virtuosity in itself is always a good thing, for it 1; 
ever widening the boundaries of technique, but the spectacle 


is destructive of music. 


| First among the pianists who have played in London this 
season has been Mr. Emil Sauer—a veteran returning to for 
gotten battlefields. lis playing still has unforgettable deli 
cacy and clarity, yet the best and finest that he gave us wa 


eclipsed in general estimation by the most shallow and trivial 


exercise of his technique. Mr. Sauer’s appearance at th 
1 


pianoforte would be archicpiscopal were it not saintly ; he 
should have been the Abbé, not his teacher, Liszt. Tlis manner 
while playing is the cream of clegance ; with utmost fastidi 
ousness he pinked his opponent—the audience—time and 
again. Mr. Sauer’s visit should have been memorable for 


his truly great playing of Beethoven's Appassionata Sonata 
in which the vigour of a y« man’s music was tempered 


f Chopin's Funeral March Sonata, of 


unr 


by a mellower mind 


Bach, but the impression that it made was plainly visual. 
| Mr. Sauer came, he was seen, he conquered. 
| The level-headed and reserved Mr. Josef Hofmann, who 
infused a new interest into the overworked and lesser trifles 
| of Chopin, gave the opera-glass observers far fewer thrills 
His manner at the keyboard was an application of the law of 
conservation of energy, and there is little pleasure to be gained 


from the sight of a business-man quietly at work among orderly 
piece 


piles of correspondence—even the piano, regarded as a 


utilitarian level of a desk, although 
Mr. Hofmann, 


of furniture, dwindled to the 
aurally it was transfigured. then, is a pianist 


Mr. Arthur Rubinstein, too, sets out to cheat his scrutineera, 
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Iie has no wasted gestures for the inattentive, the style of his 
playing (even his treatment of certain composers like Schumann, 
Ravel) is that of an athlete, a boxer whose set expression has 
no smiles for his backers in the ring-seats, and vhose straight 
left is intended for other purposes than to wave at friends 
in the gallery. But it is unfair to suggest pugilism when Mr. 
Rubinstein plays so superbly as he did at his last recital a few 
weeks ago. The Fianck Prelude Chorale and Fugue, built out 
of the massive masonry of pianoforte sound, rose from his 
hands in its true shape, “ musique cathédralesque,”’ one of the 
fairest edifices in the world. 

Although not formally elected to the company of master- 
pianists, Mr. Walter Rummel is substantially of their number. 
IIe has no definite significance to the musical public as yet, 
but there are signs that he will be given the wrong significance. 
Ilis visits to England are announced with prospectuses in the 
usual concert fashion, but the customary photograph of the 
artist in this instance is sinister and deliberate propaganda. 


It will eventually establish Mr. Rummel as a spectacle for the | 
opera-glasses of the dilettanti, and worse, a romantic spectacle. | 


First there was the Dulac portrait of Mr. Rummel, an elfin 
and wistful creation, seen also in silhouctte on the ticket 
envelopes. Then came the photograph of Mr. Rummel wrestling 
with Welt-Schmerz, then the Byronic Mr. Rummel in cloak and 


wasit’—sombrero. Finally Mr. Rummel commits himself by | 


his romantic observations on music that are printed serially 
in his programmes. Sooner or later he will have to live up to 
this conspiracy, just as Mr. Pachmann lives up to his. He 
will have to languish in a supposedly Chopinesque manner 
over the pianoforte ; his excellent practice of playing in a dark- 
ened hall will become falsified into an esoteric cult. And it 
will be untrue. Mr. Rummel’s Bach, his splendidly masculine 
Chopin, his Schubert of the posthumous Senata in B flat are 


not for the coterie. The style of his playing is pure, its manner | 


is contemplative ; we do not come for the sake of the man 


but for the sake of the music. Crecit Hann. 


THE THEATRE. 


————— 
“TIGER CATS” AT THE SAVOY. 

IN artistic matters the French are the best engineers in the 
world and here again in Tiger Cats, the first of the plays 
chosen for Mr. Leon M. Lion’s series of special matinees, we 
have a play translated from the French which is a remarkable 
example of machine-building. Not only is the plot mechanical, 
but the characters, the psychology, and the emotions are 
equally the work of a competent engineer, and though the 
dialogue is often good and the quarrels between husband and 
wife develop sometimes with a savage intensity which grips 
for the moment, never for a moment do we believe in these 
automata as personalities, while with the same unexcited 
curiosity as that with which we lift the lid and inspect the 
workings of a grand piano we watch them responding to the 
levers which actuate them. There is something amazing in 
this masterly disregard for human nature. 

To witness such a play is bearable for one reason only, 
namely that, under conditions such as these, it is possible to 
sit self-possessed and entirely undistracted by any emotion 


evoked by the play and watch critically the performance of 
the actors: for though no actor on earth can make a dead 
part live, a goodactor can produce moments of life throughout 
the play and provide, for anyone who can enjoy it, a delight- 
ful exhibition of technique. 


It was a pleasure in the present play to watch Miss Edith | 


Evans in the part of the incredible Suzanne and to realize 


again the extraordinary skill with which she manages her | 


voice and facial expression and builds up a personality out of 
small selected details. Mr. Robert Loraine displayed his 
virtues and failings alternately throughout the play—at one 
moment so obviously the actor exploiting a fine presence and 
voice; at the next, carrying one away by some irresistible bit 
of actuality of intonation or gesture. Mr. Nicholas Hannen’s 
part gave him little chance of showing his fine qualities and 
Miss Nadine March’s acting, though amusing at moments, 
was not in itself enough to compensate for the absurdity of 


her part. MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
AN IMPENDING NATIONAL CALAMITY. 
[To the Editor ef the Specraror.] 

Sir,—I write to support the public protest you are making 
on the dangerous proposal to raise the Bank rate. The 
| proposal comes from more than one influential quarter, and in 
view of its avowed object to force the American Exchange to 
parity, implies that if 5 per cent. is not effective, higher figures 
would be resorted to. It will be remembered, all too vividly 
by many, that in 1920 the Bank rate was raised to 7 per cent. 
and that even 10 per cent. was suggested. It is true there 
was then a position to be remedied. 


Sut to-day what is the 
| position? There is now no charge of overtrading, or of 
speculation, or of helding up goods, or of soaring prices, or of 
any of the wicked things which the weapon of the Bank rate 
is there to prevent or to punish. 
What steps then can the poor, unfortunate manufacturer or 
trader take to avert the blow which so unjustly is being 
aimed at him? It is not a case of “ sell and repent,” for he 
| has done nothing of which to repent. But unless the proposal 
is speedily repudiated, it will be a question of selling and, as 
you point out, cutting down production and therefore the 
means of giving employment. The country is still strewn 
with the wreckage of the last experiment in direct defla- 
tionary methods, and I can conceive of nothing more likely 
| to set back trade and increase unemployment—and that too 
on a large scale—than the proposals now being put forward. 
Nor is the manufacturer or trader responsible for the 
position of the American Exchange, which it is sought to 
rectify. A not unimportant factor in that situation is our 
debt to America, on which we have now begun to pay interest. 
Three half-yearly payments have been made and $23,000,000 
| of principal, together costing some £50,000,000, which had to 
| be converted into dollars and remitted to America. To 
| appreciate the effect of this unique operation, let us compare 
| it with another large payment to America, that for cotton, 
| which last year cost us £48,000,000. The cotton was manu- 


| factured into yarn and _ piece-goods, and sufficient of these 
| 


manufactures were exported not only to pay for the raw 
cotton, but to afford a considerable surplus. The £50,000.000, 
however, represents interest on a loan incurred to purchase 
something which was destroyed seven or eight years ago, and 
is thus unable to afford any complementary set-off in our 
trade balance-sheet. The ultimate effect on the exchange of 
the two transactions is entirely dissimilar, and it can searcely 
be surprising that the transference of this £50,000,000 to 
America should have resulted in some set-back to the 
exchange. 

We enter upon fresh ground here and have no precedent 
to guide us. As the years pass we may be able to see more 
clearly what the result is going to be. The total payments 
to be made, for principal and interest, are colossal. ‘They 
come to over eleven thousand million dollars, or at present 
exchange over £2,500,000,000, and they may extend over 
sixty years. It introduces an abnormal, and what may very 
well prove to be a disturbing, economic factor into both 
countries. For us it means that we have to supply America 
with goods and services to the tune of £35,000,000 per annum 
now, and more later, and of a total of £2.500,000,000, 
for which we are to receive no payment. This being so, 
every instinct in me calls out “ caution” over any attempt 
to stabilize the exchange at present, for in doing so we may 
; find that we are attempting the impossible, or if possible, 
| then only at the expense of the pound becoming the satellite 
of the dollar. In fact, the proposals now being put forward 
tend in this latter direction. 

Associated with raising the Bank Rate is the increase in 
the deposit rate so as to attract foreign money. ‘Then we 
are also told of the great importance of the closest co-operation 
with America, which holds the gold and has such great credit 
resources. What can this mean but that in some form or 
other we should increase our indebtedness to America? This 
might have some temporary influence on the exchange, but 
what would be the true inwardness of the position ? In effect 
| just this, that while with one hand we are paying America 
for interest on an old debt, we are with the other borrowing 
it again. Britain borrowing to pay interest! ‘The antithesis 
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of sound finance. Could there be a 
of making the pound subordinate to the dollar ? 

There is, of course, only one way by which we can pay 
America. It is byincreasing production and trade. But to seek 
to increase our colossal indebtedness to America by raising 
the rate of interest, which in turn will diminish production, 
strangle trade, and increase unemployment, is truly a strange 
proposal. With the resources of the Empire at our disposal, 
if only we will take the big view and develop and use them 
fully, we should be able not only to pay America this 
£35,900.000 per annum, but before so very long to anticipate 


more effective way 





| 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


| Srr,—The certain consequence of the “ Bank-Leaf” policy 


is that prices will not now fall—no, not even with a 10 per cent. 


| Bank Rate, for industrial production will fall in proportion 


the payments, which our agreement gives us the right to do. | 
It should be our first endeavour to repay this debt at the | 


earliest moment. In the process the American 
Exchange will of course be affected. It is part of the burden 
admittedly a heavy one—which the debt has laid upon us. 
But there are compensations. The debt will compel us to 
take up far more seriously than has yet been the 
development of the Empire; and by the time the debt is 
paid, we could have an Empire developed and organized, and 
even unified ale But I must 
restrain myself from soaring, and get back to earth. Let us 
then briefly take stock in Britain alone and see what we have 
The shoulde ring of this burden of debt 
has redounded to our credit, 
us to complain regarding the financial supremacy of London 
to 


possible 


done 


on a s beyond our dreams. 


accomplished. very 


and there has been no reason for 


under the pound sterling. Our financial business comes 
us because, first, we pay cur debts and are trusted, and 
second, because we can do the business better and cheaper 


than others can. (Germany will require a Jot of assistance 
from America, and particularly has a Jot to live down, ere she 
can offer a similar combination.) During the year which has 
passed since we 
ways reason to be encouraged. Money remains comfortably 
easy, as is evidenced by the Government being able to sell its 
£600 millions of Treasury bills, by open competition, at about 
% per cent, ; prices have been wonderfully stable ; and we 
have a balanced Budget with something over for the redemp- 
tion of debt. laving thus arrived at a state of comparative 
equilibrium, why in the world should it be upset by mani- 
pulating the money market and making money artificially 
dear ? 

If, as I fervently hope, this proposal to raise the Bank rate 
should be lost in issuing an 


? 


is not to be carried out, no time 
authoritative announcement. It will, however, scarcely 
sullice to take shelter mger under the Cunliffe Currency 
Committee ; their Report took no cognizance whatever of 
the American debt, which is the crux of the situation.—-I am, 


Sir, &c., J. F. DARLING. 


any | 


[ To the Editor 
In reference to 
National Calamity,” 


if the Sprecraror.] 

your article entitled ** An Impending 
few people realize the burdens which 
in the Bank Rate inflict upon trade and industry 
generally. It has been that 1 cent. 
penalizes the borrowing public to the extent of from £250,000 
to £500,000 week! But this is the least of the many 
evils inflicted. It checks enterprise, as you have so well 
shown in your 
creates uncertainty, destroys confidence, lessens the reward 
of industry, foments labour troubles and handicaps British 
the for foreign 


SiR, 


a rise 


estimated per 


per 


article, increases the costs of production, 


merchants and manufacturers in struggle 


| 


to the rise in the Bank Rate, and prices will thus be main- 
tained. (Under- and un-employed productive plants modify 
pre-War arguments. Then you could not have more goods ; 
now youcan.) We shall have still less money and fewer goods. 
Reverse the policy, and we shall have still more money 
and more goods, up to the limit of the productive power of 
present industrial plants. ‘* The Bank-Leaf” policy is one of 
famine and starvation. The Spectator policy is one of abund- 
ance and contentment. Henceforth let thy mission be that 
of the champion cutter of this Gordian knot.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. HENTHORN Srort. 
P.S.—-The brokers are already in, in Lancashire and 
elsewhere. No time to lose.—A. H. S. 


[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 


Sir,—It is a pleasure to read your views on this much- 


discussed question, for they have the air of not being based 


on pre-conceived ideas. There is one rather important 


| aspect, however, which is generally ignored, and on which 


began to repay America, we have in other | 


perhaps you would oblige students with your opinion. For 
the last ten years we have had the experience (a reasonably 
long one) of 2 paper pound sterling currency, with a reserve of 
some 150 millions of gold, bullion or sovereigns, and apparently 
we have become accustomed to it, and are inclined on the whole 
to find that it has functioned satisfactorily. Owing to war 
conditions the export of gold was prohibited in 1914, and all 
gold in circulation was withdrawn; the price of fine gold 
soared in February, 1920, to 127s. 4d., while the Mint price 
remained at 85s. ; 4d. Now on the outbreak of 


another war, what will happen? Surely a repetition of 


it is now 95s. 


| prohibition and withdrawal. 


| exchange or currency the better. 


| us. 


rise | 
it in that sense, it seems possible 


markets, whilst assisting foreign rivals in their conquest of 


our own markets. 

Our so-called gold-standard 
this country far more than all the tariffs raised against us 
It has given us the most variable Bank 
Rate in the And who reaps the benefits ? Mainly 
the mone ylending classes. It is safe to say that for every £1 
thus acquired the British public lose to the extent of £99! 


monetary system has cost 


by fore ign Powers. 
world. 


A banking system that can flourish by the destruction of 


industries is surely wrong in principle. It was a Bank of 
England director who once said, ‘We can always save 
ourselves by ruining all around us.” The inevitable result of 
our banking and monetary system is to sink the nation 


deeper and deeper into debt, and to enslave the industrial 


and producing classes to the moneyed puatricians. These 
gentlemen are exercising their legal privileges to a very 
dangerous degree.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR KITSON, 


12 St. James’ Square, SV 


-1. 


I have always understood that the balance of a country’s 
international indebtedness, or position as creditor, was the 
dominant factor as regards exchange movements, and that 
exchange was sequential ; and I question whether a gold or 
a paper system of currency affects the question, so long as 
our credit stands high. As to artificial deflation, or any 
‘managed ” control of currency, I believe history shows us 
that the less we interfere with the natural course of trade, 
And there appears to be 
no sound reason why we should make any move towards 
relieving America of her burden of gold. Our object should 
rather be to increase our volume of exports, if she will allow 
I am, Sir, &c, H. K. Gorvon. 
60 Shorncliffe Road, Folkestone. 


“SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE.” 
[To the Editor of the SrecTaror.] 
I have read with great interest Mr. J. W. Scott's comes 
ments on my book “ Social Cré and the theories on which 
While I am quite sure that he nd 
that his kindly criticism 


SIR, 
lit,”’ 


it is founded. does not inte 


conveys the suggestion that I am a frank exponent of ca’ 
It is probably unnecessary to repudiate 
iv be of use to Say that the 


respects more production is 


canny ” in industry. 
this idea in set terms, but it m 
point at issue is that in som 


highly necessary, but that it is exactly in the direction in 
which this increased production is necessary that the lack of 
effective demand on the part of the consumer makes it 
impossible, in practice, to obtain the production required. 
To hand out a bag of sovereigns without establishing any 
connexion between the productive system and the bag of 
sovereigns, is exactly what is done by such systems as are 


| normally employed to-day for the relief of destitution. It is 


possible to go further than this, and to say that such portion 


| of this relief as is supplied by taxation, establishes, perhaps, 
the very worst economic relation it is possible to conceive 
namely, that the poor can only becon richer by the rich 


becoming poorer. LEvery particle of evidence which is based 
upon fact and not upon orthodox firancs 
to this idea. I am chiefly 
explain that a country becomes richer by spending, and not 
and secondly, that 
advantages might attach to a 
conform with the facts of the m« 


could not eonceivably parallel the 


is a direct challenge 


As a generalisation, concerned to 


by saving ; whatever hypothetical dis 
financial system modified to 
dern productive system, they 


fantastic absurdities of that 
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under which we exist at the present time, which is rapidly 
reconciling the population to the final catastrophe of war as 
an alternative to the slow agony of industrial stagnation.— 
I am, Sir, &e., C. H. DovuGtas. 

8 Fig Tree Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


of the National 
consumption of the 


CurrRENcy Rerorm.—the Secretary 
Currency League writes :—The wheat 
nation is a known factor and is practically invariable, 
and, that human effort is dependent on food 
consumption, and that production, whether by hand 
or brain, is dependent on human effort, and that 
these “ value”’’ depends, it is a logical assumption that 


seeing 


on 


our own factories. 
where now we pay two—the foreigner for work done and the 
Englishman for work prevented. Would a fall in the imports 
of manufactured goods decrease our total imports, and conse. 


quently injure our export trade ? Surely not, for if we 
decreased one import we could increase another—th»* of food 
and raw materials.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ee LOMAS, 


The Welbeck Palace Hotel, Welbeck Street, 


WHAT OF AMERICA ? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 





any “standard” by which value may be measured depends 
for its stability on its close alliance with its principal food 
requirement. The political necessities of the nation demand 
a stable measure of value; the essential need of the people | 
is a suflicient supply of food. If these can be effectively | 
linked together, agricultural, industrial and 
prosperity will be attained and economic advancement | 
continuous. The control of currency issues, which alone | 


commercial 
be | 


constitute the standard of value, should be in the hands of | 
a Currency Board, made up of men of the highest integrity, 
free from political influence, as are our judges. Their duty 
would be to ensure that the measure of value should remain 
constant, 
RUSSIA: THE KEY TO EMPLOYMENT. 
| To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Sir,—In the article on this subject in your paper of the 21st 
inst., you advise the British Government, which is composed 
mainly of political theorists, political lawyers, professional 
politicians, socialists, and communists, who have no practical | 
or personal knowledge of trade, business or credit, to do a 
thing which you admit that merchants, financiers and bankers, 





who do understand commerce and credit, are afraid to do. 
You write, “ Although these considerations must influence 
private individuals, Banks, and similar institutions, the 
Government and the nation as a whole not only have the right | 
to look, but ought to look, at the matter from rather a different 
angle. What we have got to ask is, * Is it not worth our while 
to run a certain risk in order to renew the links of commerce 
in Russia, and so establish a trade which will set thousands | 
of men at work and may well restore the mercantile balance | 
of the world!’ ” 

Would it not have been more nearly related to the facts | 
if you had put your question as follows, ** Would any Govern- 


ment dare to give credit, or what is the same thing, lend the | 
taxpayers’ money to a Government which will not make | 
amends for former confiseations, and which does not keep 
faith, or respect any obligation which it finds diflicult or 
inconvenient to fulfil.” 

You quote Mr. Keynes as an unrivalled 
tions of credit and eurcseney. Will that 
by figures your assertion that the establishment of trade 
with Russia, ** will set thousands of men at work and may 
well restore the mercantile balance of the world” ? 

I am under the impression that in pre-War days, when 
Russia enjoyed normal prosperity, the value of our export 
trade to Russia was only two and a half per cent. of the whole. 
Do you seriously suggest that if our exports to Russia (what- 
ever they were) became normal, ** the mercantile balance of 
the world (whatever that may be) would be restored.” Do 
you wish your readers to infer that thereby international 


authority on ques- 
gentleman support 


exchanges would be stabilized, par of exchanges restored, and 
international trading resumed as before the present burden | 
of War debts was incurred ? 
must be established again before ** the mereantile balance ’ 
I am, Sir, &e., PETER SWAN. 


e,e | 
Presumably these conditions | 


can be restored. 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
In your article on Russian trade I notice the following 
point: “* We got 
and it is better for them to manufacture something, even 
though it is possible that their work will largely be thrown 
away, than to sit idle.’ This seems a good reason for trade 
with Russia, but even better one for Protection. We 
in. port annually an enormous quantity of manufactured goods, 
would imagine that our million now unemployed 


Sir, 


have a million of unemployed workers, 


an 


and one 





workers might usefully spend their time making these in 


| trust is not the case 


Sir,—In your article under this title in to-day’s Spectate you 
speak incidentally of the wiien a 
country receives huge payments from other countries ; 
through one-sided payment.” Would it be possible for your 
Finance article to explain the exact form in which the British 
debt to the United States is being repaid at the present 
time ? These payments are the best instance to-day of large 
payments made by one State to another. We have been told 
Your article 


*damnosa hereditas ... 


that such payments must be made in goods. 
itself says so. Is it so in this case, either directly or indirectly ? 
And are such goods over and above the. no: mail consumption 
of American nationals ? An answer to these questions might 
throw light on the means for liquidating other international 
debts.—I am, Sir, &e., A. A. LEA. 


Silverthorne, Camberley. 


SINGAPORE AND IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
[To the Editor of the Spectaror.| 


Sir,—‘ It’s a far ery to Australia” is our excuse for the 
seemingly belated appearance of this comment on your 
leading article, ‘“* Singapore and Imperial Defence,” in your 


of March 29th. The 
sternation by readers of your paper here, for, if it can be 
taken as representing general opinion in Britain 
the naval strategy it endorses will do 


issue article is regarded with con. 


which we 


more to break up the co-operation and the unity of the 
Empire than anything which has happened in our day 
When Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener in 1910, and Admiral 


Sir R. Henderson, R.N., in 1911, visited Australia to advise 
us on development of our Military and Naval Defence policies 
respectively, they first explained the general naval strategical 
principles governing Imperial Defence, which were further 
set out very clearly in 1912 in a * Memo. of the Admiralty 
on the Naval Position of the Empire,”’ prepared at the request 


of the Government of Canada. In this Memorandum the 
Admiralty’s view may be gathered from the following 


extracts :— 

“The power of the British Empire to maintain the superiority 
on sea which is essential to its security must obviously be measured 
from time to time by reference to the other naval forces of the 


world, and such a comparison does not imply any unfriendliness 
intention or in spire to any ther Power or group of Powers. ; - : 
Naval Supremacy 1s of two kinds, general and local. General 


Naval Supremacy consists in the power to defeat in battle and 
drive from the seas the strongest hostile Navy, or combination of 
hostile Navies, wherever they may be found. L 
consists in the power to send in time 
manently in, some distant theatre forces adequate to defeat the 


superiority 


good to, or maintain per- 


enemy, or hold him in check until the main decision has been 
obtained in the decisive theatre. . . . It is the general naval 
supremacy of Great Britain which is the primary eguard of the 
security and interest of the great Dominions of the Crown er 

Great Britain will not in any circumstances fail in her duty to tho 
oversea Dominions of the Crown. She has before now successfully 
made head, alone and unaided, against the most formidable com- 
binations, and she has not lost her capacity by a wise policy and 
strenuous exertions to watch over and preserve the vital interests 


of the Empire. The Admiralty are assured that His Majesty's 
Government will not hesitate to ask the House of Commons for 


whatever provision the circumstances ot each yea may 
require. . . .” 
Australia, and no doubt New Zealand also, accepted 


these authoritative statements of British policy, and pro- 
ceeded with the development of local Naval and Military 
forces, which proved their value to the Empire in the Great 
War, in full confidence that the British Government, which 
controlled the Royal Navy, would in time of war use it, 
wherever hostile naval forces were to be found, in order to bring 
the enemy to action and secure, sooner or later according 
to circumstances, command of the sea in Australasian as well 
as other waters. They did not envisage that the British 


We should then only be paying one may | 
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—— 
Government might possibly decline to use its great naval 
forces in the Pacific Ocean against a possible enemy there, 
and so leave these Dominions and Western Canada also, 
to say nothing of many British island possessions in that 
ocean, casily open to oversea attack in detail and without 
help from the Homeland. How could an Empire endure 
under such conditions ? Yet that is what would happen if 
the policy you proclaim in your article were to prevail. 

You admit the strategical value ef Singapore, both for 
the protection of trade and also as “a good covering base 
for the Ocean and therefore for the defence of 
Australasia ” ; but you only agree to its use as an ideal base 
(with better oil storage) for the light cruisers and smaller 
craft detailed for trade protection. You refuse to accept it 
as, and develop it into, a base for battle-flects, for you say 
such would be challenge to Japan. No other 
Power possesses, or is likely to possess, a battle-fleet in that 
part of the world.” heedless of the fact that the Pacific is 
the greatest of the oceans of the world and in it is the largest 
population of British stock in the Empire outside Europe. 


Then the article goes on: 


-acific 


“a direct 


From a purely naval point of view also it would be suicidal 
battle-fleet at The 





| 


for us to attempt to maintain a Singapore. 
Japanese Vleet must be reckoned as the second most powerful 
fleet in the world. ‘ At present we have ten Battleships } 
mounting 15-inch guns and two under construction mounting 
l6-inch guns it will still be necessary for us to con- 
centrate this battle-fleet 1 ar Eastern waters if we are to} 
challenge Japanes Naval Power on a ‘« ipital ’ ship be 9 





Is 


Even if this were so, the long arm of the British Empire 


to be allowed to shrivel, so that it can no longer guard its 


own? But you omit--amongst other things—to take into 
account the wonderful “Hood” and the other three British 
battle-cruisers—all of great speed and, with one exception, 


which alone (without the battleships) 
the Pacific, 
adequate 


mounting 15-inch guns 


would be of immense practical value, if based in 


at 
docking and repair provision 1 

Next, you approve the wisdom of concentrating the main 
portion of the British battle-flcct 


Singapore or some other suitable port, once 


made there. 


in the Mediterranean, ** the 


geographical centre of the main highway of the British 
impire ~ but you go on to say 

Strained relations between tl Great Powers such as Japan 
nd ourselves would inevitably cause a situation of high tension 
all over the world In th erreur tances would ny British 
Board of Admiralty accept the responsibility of denuding not 
onl the Mediterranean, but Hom waters as well, of all our 
capital ships ? 


It is not our view that under the conditions you suggest it 


would be necessary to denude the Mediterranean or home 


waters to anything like this extent for action in the Pacific. 
Something much more modest would mect Australasian and 
Far Eastern needs. But if the occasion demanded it, and 
the urgency was greatest in the Pacific, there would then be 
just as goed reason for denuding the Mediterranean, &c., of 
the British Fleet as there was for denuding the whole world 


during the Great War in order to place the battle-fleet in 
the North Sea. And this claim is made all the stronger in 
the case of Australia and New Zealand by the fact that the 


Washington Treaty has not only “scrapped” the only 
‘capital’ ship in the R.A. Navy, but prevents these 


* capital” ships during 
their only chance of 


Dominions from building any other 
currency, should they 
* capital” ships in their waters depending upon 


its so desire 
possessing 
the consent of the British Government. 

Little as we like the British Prime Minister's 
peace *—the of Base 
virtually solely at the risk of Australia and New Zealand 
there seems to be some hope for these Dominions once his 
Peace essay has expended itself ; but there is no hope navally 
for Australia and New Zealand if your ideas on Empire Naval 
Strategy should unfortunately prevail.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GrerRALD R. CAMPBELL, President 
Australian National Defence League (N.S.W. Division). 
No. 4 Denman Chambers, 
Phillip Street, Sydney, N JS.W., Australia. 
May 27th, 1924. 

| Without wishing to go into the question of the value or 
futility of, in this world, working for peace instead of war, 
we should like to point out that our correspondent cntirely 
The Japanese 


* gesture for 


suspension Singapore development, 


fails to meet our point (although he quotes it). 
Fleet is the only possible enemy in Pacific waters which cannot 


be met by light cruiser forces, for which we already have an 
admirable base. But, admittedly, it could not be met with 
confidence of success except by the whole British Battle-flect. 
Therefore if the proposed new docks for capital ships at 
Singapore are to serve any useful purpose, we must be ready 
to send the whole Fleet out there. We suggest that such a 


thing as denuding these islands of their entire naval pro- 


tection has never been even contemplated in the past 
(that is, as a real issue, not in a generalization), and 
is most unlikely in the future. Our correspondent dis- 
agrees. He obviously has the right to his opinion. But 


when he says tlt the British battle-cruisers alone “ would 
be of immense practical value if based in the Pacific,” 
really cannot fellow him. They would be quite unnecessarily 
strong to deal with any fleet save the Japanese, and quite 
inadequate to deal with that Fleet. Surely they would be 
in a quite impossible position—utterly at the mercy of Japan. 
Kv. Spectator.| 
CHILDREN AT WEMBLEY. 

[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.| 
Sir,—Referring to the 
June 14th, that poor 
the British Empire Exhibition by 
may I say that the Church Army would have been very glad 
We have, however, 
made inquiries from the responsible public 
the field of werk this direction is v« 
quately covered the m Officer of the 
County Council informs us that the response in the 
Also, that requisitions 


we 


issue of 
taken to 


socicties, 


made in 


should 


sugeestion, 
children 


the voluntary 


your 


London be 


to have undertaken a work of this kind? 
authorities, and 
we learn that in ry ade- 


and Kdueati London 


schools 
for subscriptions has been very good. 
on the sum set apart for the purpose of taking children to the 
mall, and that in many 


ixhibi- 


Exhibition have been comparatively 


cases eligible children have been enabled to go to the 


tion twice. 


In view of this information, therefore, we feel that it would 
not be right for us to press for funds for this purpose.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. SPENCER 


(Financial Organizing S« 
The Church Army, Bryanston Sireet, 
Marble Arch, London, W.1. 


POETRY. 


OLD STYLE, 


( Autobiogr iphie 7 and quali fic aious ballad reque sling the t hooka 


‘retary ). 


| and brochures may be sent to the author for criticism and review, 
Addressed to all editors.) 
IN grace to Francois Villon, queerly named, 
Who bore my badge, the palmer’s cockle-shell, 





A thieving coquillard who has me shamed, 

Yet raised in self-esteem, for he sang well ; 

And that I may preserve my soul from Hell 

And by right deeds my bank account renew 

Give heed, I pray, unto my ballade-bell 

And send me books and brochures to review. 
Eight years I've worked in Germany and France. 
I speak three tongues ; was vagabond from birth. 
I’ve lived in thirty towns, ve had my dance. 

My plangent lyre’s a bridge from Heaven to Karth. 
And I am just (though swiftly moved to mirth) 
And give each foe fair play, friends a clean due. 
No neck I'll strangle if the page show worth. 

So send me books and brochures to review. 


I’ve studied, too—in ’varsities of note, 

Bonn, Birmingham, the World (a shrewd pig-sty). 
I’ve peered in many a poct’s linnet-throat, 
Poured water down it when the song seemed dry. 
Fame’s beak I’ve pulled, his legs, too ; on the sly 
His eagle tail ; poked him in plume and thew. 

Be gracious, therefore, and appease my cry, 
And send me books and br: 


chures to review. 





Vision and knowledge, wit and skill have I ; 

And though my mouth gets bitter, "tis your due. 

So aid me, prithee, to prop up the sky ; 

And send me books and brochures to review. 
HerRBERr LK. PALMER. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 





ST. JOAN AND MR. SHAW. 


Saint Joan : a Chronicle Play in Six Scenes and an Epilogue. 
By Bernard Shaw. (London: Constable and Co. 6s. net.) 


Tuere is nothing pleasanter than to see a man of gieat 
mind and of high accomplishment in his art come into his 
own, and receive the honest homage of his fellows—not the 
flattery of fashion or the lip-service of convention or the 
machine-made plaudits of a conspiracy in publicity, but 
the authentic gold of a genuine appreciation. To that 
Mr. Shaw has attained, and he has attained it without bowing 
his knee or his head in the House of Rimmon. Further, 
he has attained his conquest of the general mind in the 
right way and on the right grounds. There is always a sense 
of disappointment and of distraction when a man is praised 
and thanked on the wrong grounds or, at any rate, for the 
things at which he is only second-rate. Mr. Shaw has won 
his place of honour in the two spheres in which he is without 
rivals—as a dramatist and as a master of mental analysis. 
On the scene he both inspires and informs. He gives us 
the delight of a poignant and well-ordered style, and at the 
same time stimulates and reinforces our minds. Though he 
will never stoop to conquer, he neglects no artifice that will 
help to wing his arrows of the brain. He has fully realized 
that through the dramatic form are quickest learnt and 
easiest taught the great lessons due to man, and that the 
dialectic of the stage is the chief conduit pipe by which 
wisdom can reach the soul. The balanced argument alone 
is worthy of the true philosopher, and that reaches us best 
in dialogue, as Plato taught long ago. We are stirred and 
impassioned by the potent irony and yet noble simplicity 
of the Apology, but it is the Dialogues that convince. The 
great tractate describes to us the nature of the Daimon, but 
it is in the talk of Socrates, and when the shuttle is flashing 
through the loom of debate, that we actually feel his presenec 
Mr. Shaw has seen this instinctively. Again, like Socrates, 
he will not “ dope” 
in the nets of mere melody. Rather, he shakes us by the 
shoulder, and compels us to feel the great issues of human 
life. He will not let us die comfortably in the dark. But 
so careful is he of his argument, and of giving it the extremity 
of clear expression, that he is not content with the drama as 
his instrument of interpretation and information. 


In his Preface, or perhaps, I should say, in his procession of 


Prefaces, he buttresses his arguments and makes still more 
moving his * Exegesis.” 





a 


F . , & 
what she was doing when she broke the law of obedience 


to the Church which she professed till she found g 
higher law in her own soul? ‘Therefore she inherited 
the blessing of Christ. If she had been merely doing 
what she had a fancy to do, and without knowing or 
-aring whether it was forbidden or not, had been, in 
fact, an anarchist without a faith, she would have been 
accursed. But she could not be a ** pococurante,” a go-as-you- 
please, a what-does-it-all-matter, woman. She felt she must 
know what she was about, and have a conscience in what she 
did. She was afraid, poor girl, of the fire and of the loss of 
country and home and perhaps, low be it spoken in this age, 
of the joy of battle. She was even afraid of being held a 
heretic, and a disobedient daughter of the Church. But 
there was something she was still more afraid of—of sinning 
against the light, of not knowing when she might know, 
Joan was the Martyr of Reason and Truth. 

Mr. Shaw brings out all this with an admirable clearness 
and sincerity. But he is not content to leave it there. As 
long as there is something more to be probed, probe he must. 
He has got to answer the question, Why did Joan feel she 
must do the things that made her die a Martyr ?—-I have 
not forgotten that Mr. Shaw makes her dread of imprisonment 
the immediate force which makes her recant her reeantation. 
Why did she think life and happiness well lost for the Truth ? 
Mr. Shaw’s search for an answer is deeply moving. He 
comes back to “* the Life-urge,”’ or to what he now less happily, 
as I think, calls it, “‘ the Evolutionary Appetite.” Still, if 
cumbrous, it is probably more exact, and it avoids even an 
appearance of begging the question it sects out to solve. 
Here is the passage in which Mr. Shaw sets forth, or rather 
implies, his explanation :— 

“But that there are forces at work which use individuals for 
purposes far transcending the purpose of keeping these individuals 
alive and prosperous, and respectable and safe and happy in the 
middle station of life, which is all any good bourgeois can reason- 
ably require, is established by the fact that men will, in the pursuit 
of knowledge and of social readjustments for which they will 


| not be a penny the better, and are, indeed, often many pence the 


us or hypnotize us or even enmesh us | 


worse, face poverty, infamy, exile, imprisonment, dreadful hard- 
ship and death. Even the selfish pursuit of personal power does 
not nerve men to the efforts and sacrifices which are eagerly made 
in pursuit of extensions of our power over Nature, though these 


| extensions may not touch the personal life of the seeker at any 


| ledge and power than about the appetite for food : 


|} for the historian. 


That may raise a ripple in the | 


quaking quagmire of the cynics’ mind, but I honour Mr. Shaw | 
for feeling, as he clearly does, that the greater the theme | 


the more imperative the call to leave no single word unsaid 
that can clarify or amplify his exposition of those concerning 
truths which possess him. The Preface is to be valued as 
highly as the Play, though none can feel a stronger admiration 
of the play than I feel. That, I am convinced, will be a 


unanimous verdict. Mr. Shaw’s apologetics for the Middle, 


as contrasted with the Dark Ages, are admirably just and | 


convineing, as is also his exposition of the aims and objects | . . 
: | believe devoutly in the existence of celostial personages are every 


of the Church in the matter of repressing heresy, and saving 
men’s souls in their despite. 
the Nationalism and Puritanism of Joan, and on the organized 
Bureaucratic Spirituality of the Roman Church—the faith 
of men, not their colour or their country, is what concerns 
the Synods of Christ. Next he weighs the class-conscious 
Anti-Nationalism of the Feudal Nobility. Finally, he gives 
all the credit that the Roman Church ought to be given 
for its sincerity. And yet he never once becomes intoxicated 


by the potent wine of Essential Justice. Hard task 
though it must have been, he never falls into the 


;ophist’s fallacies, or lets his hand slip from the polished 
shoulder of Truth. He sees the essential weakness 
of the case for the Church, though he puts that case 
so well and so fully. If the Chureh had been truly informed 
by the spirit of Christ it would have judged Joan as our Lord 
judged the man whom he saw working in his Vineyard on the 
Sabbath: ‘Oh man, if indeed thou knowest what thou doest 
thou art blessed. If thou knowest not, thou art accursed ” 
Who can deny that Joan knew 


(Luke vi. 5, Codex Bezale). 


He puts their true values on | 





There is no more mystery about this appetite for know- 
both are known 
as facts and as facts only, the difference between them being 
that the appetite for food is necessary to the life of the hungry 
man, and is therefore a personal appetite, whereas the other is an 
appetite for evolution, and therefore a superpersonal nesd. The 
diverse manners in which our imaginations dramatize the approach 
of the superpersonal forces is a problem for the psychologist, not 
Only, the historian must understand that 
visionaries are neither impostors nor lunatics. It is one thing 
to say that the figure Joan recognized as St. Catherine was not 
really St. Catherine, but the dramatization of Joan’s imagination 
of that pressure upon her of the driving force that is behind evolu 
tion which I have just called the evolutionary appetite. It is 
quite another to class her visions with the vision of two moons 
seen by a drunken person, or with Brocken spectres, echoes and the 
like. St. Catherine's instructions were far too cogent for that ; 
and the simplest French peasant who believes in apparitions of 
celestial personages to favoured mortals is nearer to the scientific 
truth about Joan than the Rationalist and Materialist historians 
and essayists who feel obliged to set down a girl who saw saints 
and heard them talking to her as either crazy or mendacious. 
If Joan was mad, all Christendom was mad, too; for people who 


point. 


whit as mad in that sense as the people who think they see them. 
Luther, when he threw his inkhorn at the devil, was no more mad 
than any other Augustinian monk ; he had a more vivid imagina- 
tion, and had perhaps eaten and slept less, that was all.” 


This article grows too long. It is much better to read 
Mr. Shaw’s actual play and Preface than to read about 
them in a review. Still I cannot resist quoting one more 
passage, that which has the cross heading : The Law of 
Change is the Law of God” :— 

‘“*When Joan maintained her own ways she claimed, like Job, 
that there was not only God and the Chureh to be considered, but 
the Word made Flesh: that is, the unaveraged individual, repre 
senting life—possibly at its highest actual human evolution, and 
possibly at its lowest, but never at its merely mathematical average. 
Now there is no deification of the democratic average in the theory 
of the Church ; ¥ 1s an avowed hierarchy in which the members are 
sifted until at the end of the process an individual stands supreme 
as the Vicar of Christ. But when the process is examined it appears 
that its successive steps of selection and election are of the superior 
by the inferior (the cardinal vice of democracy), with the result that 
great popes are as rare and accidental as great kings, and that it 
has sometimes been safer for an aspirant to the Chair and the Keys 
to pass as a moribund dotard than as an energetic saint. At best 
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very few popes have been canonized, or could be without letting 
down the standard of sanctity set by the self-elected saints. No 
other result could have been ré asonably expected $ for it is not 
possible that an official organization of the spiritual needs of millions 
of men and women, mostly poor and ignorant, should compete 
successfully in the selection of its principals with the direct choice 
of the Hely Ghost as it flashes with unerring aim upon the individual. 
Nor can any College of Cardinals pray effectively that its choice 
may be inspired. ‘The conscious prayer of the inferior may be that | 
his choice may light on a greater than himself ; but the sub-conscious | 
intention of his self-preserving individuality must be to find a | 
trustworthy servant for his own purposes. The saints and prophets, | 
though they may be accidentally in this or that official position or | 
rank, are always really self-selected, like Joan. And since neither 
Church nor State, by the secular necessities of its constitution, can 
guarantee even the recognition of such self-chosen missions, there 
is nothing for us but to make it a point of honour to privilege heresy | 
to the last bearable degree on the simple ground that all evolution 
in thought and conduct must at first appear as heresy and miscon- 
duct. In short, though all society is founded on intolerance, all | 
improvement is founded on tolerance, or the recognition of the fact 
that the law of evolution is Ibsen’s law of change. And as the law 
of God in-any sense of the word which can now command a faith 
proof against science is a law of evolution, it follows that the law of 
God is a law of change, and that when the Churches set themselves 
against change as such, they are setting themselves against the law 


of God.” 





There are dozens of other things almost as notable as 
these, and many a poignant thrust or crashing blow given 
in the course of argument, but, alas! I must leave them 
untouched. I will only say by way of postscript that 
the Roman Church reformed as Mr. Shaw would evidently 
like to see it reformed is quaintly enough almost exactly 
the Church of England, “as by law established ’’—the 
Anglican Church, that is, as it is known to civilian lawyers 
and as it is defined in in the 
courts. That is, no doubt, a 
world and little spoken of by the clergy. They for the most 
part talk of the Church of England as if it was merely a 
superstition. As a matter of 


he Statutes and administered 
Church little known to 


solid mass of second-hand 


fact, however, that is a fancy body and not the real Church 


Many people will think I am talking through 
my hat. Iam not, and the proof is this. ‘There is no process 
by which I or anybody else can be legally ‘* un-Churched,” 
a heretic of because of our 
a rite of the Church of 


of England. 


to use Fuller’s word, or made 
beliefs or non-beliefs. There is not 
which I could be lawfully deprived on any ground except 
that of being a notorious and open evil liver-—and that, of 
course, is not a matter of doctrine but a by-law of decency 
and police. 

Jowett and Stanley had hardly more store of essential 
doctrinal orthodoxy than has Mr. Shaw, and yet no one 
could drive them from the Church or prevent their preaching 
or carrying out the offices of the Church in Balliol Chapel 
or in Westminster Abbey. 

J. St. Lor Srracurey, 


BOOKS. 





THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Tie Canon of Salisbury in Equality and Fraternity (Allen 
and Unwin) seems to have been afraid of his argument : 
he contrives to make other men do the work of persuasion 
for him by quoting with the utmost prodigality. But his 
quotations are well and widely chosen, and_ his thesis is 


interesting. Briefly, it is this—Liberty and Equality are 
final enemies ; we have forgotten the virtues of respect and 
submission to authority the ideals of aristocracy are 


banished, and the result of our levelling, our egalitarianism, 
has been that no one now has liberty to reach fulfilment 
of his own unique qualities, to find his own most serviceable 
and just rank. ‘* We are witnessing,” his first quotation 
runs, ‘‘ the peaceful, progressive, orderly triumph of homme 
moyen sensuel, the gradual adaptation of hopes and aspira- 
tions to a purely terrestrial standard.” Religion is being 
watered down to philanthropy. “ Altruism, however, should 


begin with the primary commandment of the Second Table,” | 


says Canon Macleane. “ But a picture in Punch will be 


remembered : ‘Mamma has gone quite blind, and papa has 


become paralyzed, and home is so dull that I am going to 


be a hospital nurse.’ 


*” Jt is odd that Canon Macleane should 


never call in Nietzsche to his support; but we hope that 
in his further volume on Liberty, which he half promises us, 
he will rely upon his own gift of exposition and insight. 

As a Doctor Sees Ii, by B. Liber (The Critic and Guide 
Company, New York), is an absorbingly interesting book. 
It is an anecdotal case-book of a general practitioner, and 
the instances are set down barely and affectingly. Mr. J. Ellis 
Barker in his book on Cancer (Murray) has collected all the 
knowledge we have of this disease ; and, though we are no 
nearer curing cancer, we have enough information to enable 
make. its rare. The problem of the pre- 


us to incidence 


| . . . ° e -¢ 
vention of cancer, of course, is economical and individual as 


we know that if we lived in such-and-such 
not fall victims to cancer; but to 


well as medical : 
conditions we should 


| change our conditions of life we need more incentive than a 


casual fright. Mr. Eugene S. Bagger has written a study 
of Rafael Schermann, Psycho-Graphology (Putnam). Herr 
Schermann professes to be able to read from a specimen of 
handwriting the character, the physical state, the thoughts, 
the destiny even, of the man who has written it ; and he has 
been successful in his diagnoses. Unfortunately, Herr Scher- 
mann is not able to describe his own processes of deduction 
scientifically ; he gaihers more than he reasons out ; and so, 
though doubtless he may be useful as a consultant, he does 
not help much towards the analysis of handwriting. 

Mr. Ernest Law’s Short History of Hampton Court (Bell) 
contains interesting accounts of the private lives, idiosyn- 
crasies and dispositions of our Tudor and Stuart monarchs, 
and the dexterity with which he selects the most lively tales 


is surprising. He quotes from the too little known, charming, 


the | 


| ineredible lyric of Henry VIII. :-— 
** As the holly groweth green 
And never changeth hue 


So am I, ever have been, 


Unto my lady true. 


Messrs. Benn publish, in their sumptuous Players’ Shakespeare, 


A Midsummer Night's Dream, with plates by Mr. Paul 
Nash and an introduction by Mr. Granville-Barker. The 


| Philosophy of Grammar, by Otto Jespersen (Allen and Unwin), 
tie a very important and very detailed treatise, 
THe Literary Epiror. 


BEAUTY, 


and A. 


| THE WAY TO 


The Pleasure of Architecture. By ( 
(Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Williams-Ellis. 


Tue two authors of The Pleasure of Architecture are to be 
| congratulated on the production of a delightful, stimulating 
and extremely readable book. After Ruskin provoked his 
mob of zealots into perpetrating a million atrocities in what 
our authors define as ‘‘ Gasworks Gothic’? and “ Lobster 
Gothic,” a reaction set in. It felt that architecture 
could only be saved by the architect, and not by the bungling 
amateur: for many years the nauseous doctrine prevailed 
among architects that architecture was a matter upon which 
no layman could be allowed to pronounce an opinion. This 
was all very well as far as it went, but it still left the architect 
| at the merey of Moneybags, in the image of Vicar or 'Town 
Council, for Public Opinion having been silenced, those in 
\ 


was 





authority were able to perpetuate their lack of taste in 
thousand municipal or ecclesiastical variations. But in this 
volume, again and at last, the public is encouraged and even 
petted. In fact, we are definitely told the truth, which is 
that the only hope for architecture in this country is for the 
public to be educated up to that point where it would make a 
real disturbance if a bad building were to be put up. 

| Alas! that point is far distant ; before it can be reached 
| there remains much destructive work to be done. At the 
| present moment it must seem to those in the great northern 
and midland industrial cities as if no civilized city in which 
all the buildings were all the streets nobly 
planned, had ever existed, or could ever be possible. How, 
living among this conglomeration of styles and materials, all 
for their purpose, 


harmonious, 


dissimilar except in its unsuitability 
could people imagine, or even know, a beautiful building, 
far less a whole city? In that in the last 
hundred years the bodies of the workers in the cities have 


| gradually been poisoned by tinned foods, adulterated beers, 


the same way 





. 
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* soft drinks,” and bread that is without wheat, in the same 
way that their minds have been poisoned by the drivel, 
however unadulterated, of the cheap daily Press and Official 
Poets, so have their eyes been ruined by the foul air and dis- 
gusting buildings of their native towns. Before an ideal 
Sheftield— for example—can be created, it would be necessary 
for the city fathers to construct secretly a hundred thousand 
armoured traction engines, and, charging down from the 
surrounding heights, destroy alike the buildings of the just 
and the unjust. 
with material beauty. The chapel, indeed, can be more 
devastating to the eye than the cinema. 

But how can you be surprised that so little effort is made 
by the public, when, as our authors point out, if we make a 


pilgrimage to that ‘“* Mount Helicon, Boar’s Hill,” the in- | 
; P ‘ * ons | 
tellectual centre, one is given to understand, of Great Britain, | 


‘** we may see poets and philosophers innocently housed in the 
jerrybuilder’s most hilarious efforts. Variegated 
highly varnished rustic summer-houses, conservatories, fancy 


shrubs, 


bargeboards and cast-iron ridging, and all the paraphernalia | 


of a suburban lay-out here make a little Peckham. But the 
intellectual flower of the country has noticed nothing.” 
And in one of the most interesting passages in the book 
In the ‘forties of 
There was an enormous 


our authors trace the trouble to its root. 
the last century came a great break. 
new class of respectable * 
a whole army of indescribably ill-treated and wretched indus- 
trial workers. To the Victorian mind beauty was uscless 

though ornament, if used with suflicient profusion and if 


solid” people to be housed ; also 


sufficiently substantial in its detail, had a certain use in 
denoting the wealth, social position, and, above all, solidity of 
the person who lived thus eneased in cast-iron ivy-leaves, 
and pulling beneath the almost insupportable weight of his 
recently acquired armorial bearings. Thus, while the poor 
were hastily thrown into row after row of featurelcsg, badly 
built, ill-planned and horribly stuffy houses, where they 
alternately sweltered in summer and froze in winter, the rich 
were installed in equally objectionable “ residences,’ the 
interiors of which were still planned as if hot-water, baths, or 
stairs down which it would be possible for a housemaid to 
walk without falling, were but the dreams of ill-balanced minds. 


The arrangements for servants were made as if the Middle Ages | 


were still in full swing. And to this day, it is a fact that most 
houses are built as if electric light were a new invention. 
No use is made of it. No room is planned specially for those 
effects of light and shadow that were impossible for our 
tathers. 

S:nee no reaction is entirely just in its swing, it may perhaps 
be whispered low that the sweeping away of Victorian ornament 
simplicity. We are still so encrusted 
with the ornament i of the last age that we do not as yet 
notice it, but it loo is if we were in for a period of “ Safety 
First” in architecture, when any barn erected on a bare down 
will be hailed as a supreme achievement of man’s imaginative 


has led us to overt 


powers. Alas! the mere absence of ugly, silly and trivial 
detail does not necessarily, in itself, spell beauty. 

Yet it is true, as our authors repeat, that there are signs of 
a renaissance. The milder rich, the poorer rich so to speak, 
will no longer put up with the discomfort of their lives. One 
or two good public buildings have been crected in London, 
and, if we can remember that Empire is of more value 
to commerce than to the arts, we may yet have more. 
Lastly, Mr. J. C. Squire, who has a talent for getting his own 
way, has founded the Architecture Club, which has held some 
extremely interesting exhibitions. It is to be hoped that 
this fascinating volume will prove that the number of those 
who feel strongly on the subject is even larger than one is led 
by these facts to expect. 

Not the least entertaining part of the volume are the 
photographs and drawings at the end of it. 
beguile idle hours by browsing on Victorian foliage, by looking 
at the County Council Hall, or comparing the Port of London 


For, alas! moral does not always coincide | 


THE ADVICE OF 


The Unknown Warrior and Other Poems. 
Edward Palmer. (Heinemann. 5s. net.) 

Wayfaring. By William Force Stead. 
5s. net.) 

The White Stallion. 


5s. net.) 


KEATS, 
By Herb rt 
(Cobden Sanden on, 


By F. Victor Branford. (Christophers, 


Ir wouldn't be any usc to lecture Mr. Herbert Palmer. He’s 
a good, loud-singing, lively scrt of poet, and I’m sure he never 


spent a day in torment, beating his soul to make it speak truth, 
His poetic conscience is easy : curiosa felicitas is vox nihili to 





him. So much the better; that heart-racking, blood-and- 
| sweat pursuit of the heavy word—or the rich word—may 
| sometimes produce noble monuments; it never produced 
a poem. “ Load every rift with ore ” said John Keats. He 
was piqued by the rapidity, the easy flight, of Shelley, and 
he wanted to get his own back for other things, too. Shelley 
was an aristocrat, a university man, heir to a large property ; 
he had a disagrecable thin shrick of a voice, and he got 
| enthusiastically lost among abstracts. 
| tured him. Behind it all were his own private troubles, of 
He was really saying, ** Look at me. 
| agonies in trying to get my poems right. And they won't 
come right ; I can never attain perfection, 


Keats, therefore, lec- 


| course, I go through 


’ 


“Gave .. . sweocts to that . . . sun. 
I will tear out of myself the abysmal, final, shattering epithets, 
[I won't fall back this time on the Shakespearian Lexicon.” 
(IIe did, though.) And Shelley, beautiful soul, if he’d had 
time for anything but good-will and Demogorgon, might 
have cross-lectured Keats : “ Free yourself and calm yourself 
| and empty your head. Let poems run through your mind like 
water from a perpetual fountain. Itis wasting time to struggle 
so when there are so many beauties to express, when poetry 
Who is to judge between 
Keats was the true pattern for Shelley, Shelley 
for Keats. 


deseends constantly and quickly.” 
them ? 


Formally, it is the advice of Keats that Mr. Palmer needs, 
Actually, he 
| would pay no attention to it; or, if he did, it would do him 

more harm than good. 


in order to counterbalanee his native practice. 


Ile is made to be a hurried, glorious, 
hit-or-miss poet, to rescue singing from the 
and simplicity from the sophisticated. 
write the ugliest lines :— 


pedestrian 
He can quite happily 


“Two springs there may be, but the first’s wnluscious.’ 


He can write long passages without the smallest candle-flicker 
of divinity about them. But he is to be praised, and wondered 
at, for this very ability to let go ; for his readiness of wit, his 
fluency, his intemperateness. The beginning and end of his 
poem, “The Ballad of the Out-of-Work,” will show him 
| favourably in his most gracious mood :— 


‘Now I am tired of Middlesex, 
And Kent and Hertfordshire, 
And Surrey and Suffolk, chalky Sussex— 
Australia’s my desire. 
Good-bye, wicked crow ; good bye, owl ; 
Good-bye, weasel and stoat ! 
But I fear I shall weep for the dear skylark 
When I'm swilling the planks of the boat. 


Good-bye, blackbird ; good-bye, wren ; 
Good-bye, robin and thrush ! 
I'll think of you over and over again 
P When the cockatoo calls from the bush, 


Good bye, little fox . fade, shy deer ! 
I am going away from you, 

But the kangaroo has cleverer legs— 
Hurrah for the kangaroo.” 





There are poems much more serious and much less faulty in 


| the volume ; indeed, it is a volume with something impressive 


Hlere one ean | 


Authority with a Communal Bath in Holland, a ** Regrettable | 


Club * in Pall Mall, with what appears to be a really wonderful 
i.odern building in Stockholm. But there remains one protest 
to be made. The drawings in the book are so charming that 
the draughtsman almost makes the reader fall in love with 
Cedar Lawn: a Suburban Synthesis, and its crazy Victorian 


intricacy and profusion, Ospert SITWELL 


But the chief virtue in 
Mr. Palmer’s verse is a sort of broad-sheet ruggedness and 
humour. ‘To say to him: 
turn yourself inside out and give us laborious beauty 


and exciting on almost every page. 


‘You give us so much. Now 
> would 


| be ungrateful and unpolitic. 


It is as obvious that Mr. Force Stead is an ascetic in compo- 
sition and has worked with great concentration on his poems. 
In one of his earlier volumes he printed some lines of quict 
beauty that held a great deal in them to excite the poet and 
the prosodist ; they had a more inwoven and mystcrious 
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classical perfection of cadence than any other poet, except 
Dr. Bridges, can give us nowadays :-— 
“ Evening aloft in awed expectancy 

Waited the starry advent ; and the world 

Lay white before us, winter-white, and blue 

With earliest drift of twilight. Keenly rose 

Cool exhalations, biting spice of snow, 

Out of the muffled meadows where we walked 

As one who travelling the vague lanes of sleep 

Feels that he walks yet hears no footstep fall.” 
He does not capture exactly this gentleness of tone in 
Wayfaring ; but he has comparable perfections of cadence 
and picture ; as when he shows us birds pluming their wings 
Roman garden :— 
‘** Glad of the watered lawn where broken sunlight 

Brightens yet burns not, shivering under trees.” 


in a 


The lines tread so easily and so capably, the thought is so 
deliberately sweetened and refined that it may pass as common- 
place to readers who are not alert. It rarely has nakedness 
of appeal, and, because of this secretiveness, Mr. Force Stead 
has never had the reputation that his accomplishment deserves. 

Certainly in with his contemporaries Mr. 
Force Stead has been badly assessed. 
hieher criterion now, and ask where he stands in history, in 
world-literature, we must admit that he has not yet given 


comparison 


proof of any dynamic quality or of any title to the name of 


And here it is just his conser- 
for, really, no 


poet in its greatest dignities. 
vatism and accomplishment that lessens him ; 
poet is great who docs not 
apprehension on the part of his readers, for the intuitive 
spring at a meaning not expressed in verbal form. 

Mr. F. V. Branford goes boldly out for the highest qualities 
of poetry ; and he always fails. Mr. Palmer, in one of his 
prophetic instants, writes : 

** And lend me the Axe of Gcd’s Might 
To shatter a istar. 
It has cursed me by noonday and night 
From the ages afar. oy 
Rut Mr. Branford out-roars that in the general tenor of his 
verse. 
of Christianity, Buddhism, Brahminism, Alchemy ; and from 





leave room for the miracle of 


But if we jump to a | 


sapacious mouth against everybody else’s one, and soon 
the Queen was rumoured to hesitate before going to her 
own dressing-room lest she find the King there with Frances ; 
and Pepys tells how “the King is now become besotted on 
Mrs. Stewart, that he gets into corners, and will be with 
her for half an hour together, kissing her to the observation 
of all the world ; and now she stays by herself and expects 
it.” It was this complaisance that aroused suspicion. She 
was inordinately vain and could not bear the mention of 
rival charms without immediately displaying the superiority 
of her own. Not till she had promised and broken her 
promise, dangled and teased until she feared Charles would 
overcome his usual delicacy did she decide that ‘*‘ she could 
not longer continue at court without prostituting herself 
to the King, whom she had so long kept off. though he had 
liberty more than any other had, or he ought to have, as 
to dalliance,” and eloped at nineteen with the Duke of 
Richmond and lived happily ever after. She continued her 
dancing and dressing up, kept Nat Lee, the dramatist, as her 
dedicating poet, sat for her portrait on all possible occasions, 
crept to the reverse of the copper coinage, collected pictures 


“by or attributed to’? Leonardo, Raphael and Veronese, 


| fed cats, founded an estate in Seotland, and finally went in 
| . . > ee ° 
| efligy with a stuffed parrot to join the Westminster Abbey 


| waxworks, where Charles II. still leers at her. 


Frances Stuart was very like Nora Helmer in Ibsen's 


Dolls House, with the same deceptive artlessness and heart- 


| lessness, the same grim business faculty, the same shrinking 


Ile has a passionate misapprehension of the symbols | 


the purely personal myth which he has conjured out of these | 


he writes verscs that sound wilder and deeper and more 
magnificent than the Apcealypses. If anyone should take 
the trouble to compare Mr. Branford with his sources, he will 
sce the contortion and shallowness cf The 
flood of his language 
steadiness in every phrase. But let the verdict of an esteemed 
contemporary journal be quoted in his favour, ** Mr. Branford 
English poetry the larger virtues, the grand 


A P. 


restores to 


a 79 
manner, 


STUART, 


Hartmann, M.A., B.Litt. 


LA 


La Belle Stuart. By Cyril 
(Routledge. 12s. 6d. net.) 


BELLE 


Hughes 


“Who can find a virtuous woman?” asks the Proverbs. 
Mr. Hartmann takes up the challenge and finds her at the 
court of Charles II. in the person of Frances Teresa Stuart, 
of Richmond and Lennox. Her contemporarics 
were not so certain. The court did not believe it; the 
French ambassadors did not, and in accordance with their 
instructions duly informed Louis XIV. of the fact. 
Their minute 


Duchess 


are these despatches not published in full ? 
accounts of court banquets, dreams, adventures, carousals, 


rumours, witty sayings, and scandals thrown higgledy- 


Why | 


pizgledy into the stodgicr political pudding form a valuable 


pendant to Pepys and Grammont and Burnet. 


Frances Stuart was a toy of fourteen sent by Charles’ | 


sister Henrietta to play Maid of Honour to his Queen, 
Catherine of Braganca. Everyone fretted little 


She was practically a Frenchwoman, danced divinely, had 


Frances. 


limbs of intcrnational reputation, was one of the few people 
at court who really knew how to dress, and she was a good 
The whole court played blind man’s buff with her, 
much to the annoyance of 


listener. 
and built card-castles for her, 
Grammont, who knew of more profitable uses for cards. 
The Duke of Buckingham drolled his way into her favour 
by his mimicry of the big-wigs of the court. George Hamilton 
attracted her notice by keeping two candles alight in his 


ay : | to Frances begging, on behalf of their masters, 
White Stallion. | meg: 
If anyone should reed him and not be overwhelmed in the | ; ; 3 : : ; 
: |} conversion of Lady Castlemaine “‘ that he never interfered 

he will observe the lack of power and | _. i 
| with the souls of ladies. 


before the onrush of passion. It is obvious that she wished 
to get all the material advantages of being the King’s mistress 
without losing her The 
calculating strain that alone kept her physically pure reminds 
us a little of the wint r-garden 
As history and morals it is all very tiresome, but the theme 
of ** King Charles and the Maiden” 
comedy of manners. There is the 
first act; the flatteries of the courticrs; the jealousies of 
the Queen and Lady Castlemaine; the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s attempt to give Frances to Charles spoilt by the 
the mock 


right to virtuous indignation. 


atmosphere of Pamela. 


makes an excellent 
bedroom scene of the 


innocent arrival of these two ladies at the party 
weddings ; there is Charles with his hair turned grey with 
gricf at the Queen’s black 
continue the pursuit of Frances; the visits of ambassaders 


illness donning a periwig to 
a glimpse 
of her far-famed limbs; there is Charles’s remark on the 
but only with their bodies, when 
they were civil enough to accept his attentions ” ; the elope- 
ment ; Charles climbing from the river over Frances’ garden 
“ugly and willing ”’ 
and 


gate ; his pious wish that she would grow 


(not as Mr. Hartmann prints, “‘oeld and willing’) ; 
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finally a duet, in the opposite manner to Millamant and 
Mirabell, between Old Rowley and this anachronistic Nora 
to the tune of “since there’s no help come Jet us kiss and 
part.”” The wonder is that nobody ever wrote the play. 


IMAGIST REVIEWING ? 
Literary Studies and Reviews. By Richard Aldington. (Allen 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

To those who knew Mr. Richard Aldington only by his theory 
and practice as a poet, and were not aware of his existence 
as a critic, this collected volume will be of great interest. 
His reviews have grace, acuteness, learning, and variety, 
and they are concerned with a wide range of books by authors 
so far apart as Ronsard and Mr. James Joyce. They do not, 
however, represent every type of review, for Mr. Aldington 
seems usually to write either in the Analytical, Informative, 
Historical or Comparative manner. 

To those who have known and admired Mr. Aldington’s 
works and those of the other Imagists, the absence of what 
we may call the Impressionistic type of review will seem 
odd. When the Imagists, of whom Mr. Richard Aldington 
was one of the chief, wrote their manifesto, they explained 
that what they proposed to do was to give us as clear and 
undistorted an image as possible of the impressions made 
upon their minds by natural objects and events. Their 
design was almost scientific, for it was to record as accurately 
as possible the actual impact of the sight of 
a street, or a wave upon the writer’s consciousness. They 


pine tree, or 


intended, that is, to set down less what. Tennyson or Chaucer 
might have liked to have felt about sunrise or a daisy than 
what they in 1917 (say) actually did feel about them. The 
technical difficulties and renunciations of such a method 
were fully considered by this group of poets, and in their 
aims and their work Imagists did modern poetry, and not 
Jess certainly modern prose, a very considerable service. 

Then why, when he reviews, does one of the founders of 
the Imagist movement never employ this method ? For 
it is just as possible to treat a book in this way as it is a pine 
tree—any book or any pine tree that is not merely 
intended to prop a pit or a politician. Indeed, to all of us 
in certain moods this seems an obvious and useful type of 
criticism. It has been used successfully by all sorts of men. 
Take two critics of the stage as far apart as Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. St. John Ervine for instance. Both these critics often 
failed entirely in their attempt to analyze or to pronounce 
judgment (remember “easy, familiar and therefore dis- 
gusting *), yet we turn to both for a faithful record of the 
impression made by a play on a particular person, whose 
moods varied little and for whose idiosyncrasies the reader 
could allow. Ruskin was another critic, an ounce of whose 
impressions are worth a ton of his various and unconsidered 
judgments. Who wanis to hear him say, “ that all archi- 
tectural ornament not based upon natural form should be 
set down in the architect's charges as ‘ for monstrilication ’ ”’ ? 
But the recorded impressions upon his hypersensitive eyes 
of the lagoons and banks of Venice continue to be beautiful 
and valuable. The fact is. of course, that almost all Ruskin’s 
criticism was personal, and what exasperates the modern 
reader is his refusal to admit this and his habit of fatiguing 
rationalizations. Prejudice is only tiresome when it mas- 
querades as logic or even (in his case) as morals. The 
Impressionistie is the method which survives changes of point 
of view and changes of sashion. It ts not, of course, an casy 
method to employ, for we have not all the necessary gift of 
modest candour, but it is one of which Mr. Aldington’s severe 
poetical discipline would have made him a master. But 
perhaps it is modesty in Mr. Aldington that has prevented 
him employing it, for obviously the reader must have some 
notion of the critic’s personality if he is to form an impression 
of a book from the record of a man upon whom it has been 
tried. Indeed, this relation between a writer and his reader 
is essential. If the effect of some drug is to be tried upon a 
man, though the investigation is of the drug and not of the 
man, yet the experimenter must first acquaint himself with 
his patient’s habit of body. But surely in Mr. Aldington’s 
case it was too late to be retiring. 

His review of Landor and his Hellenies is particularly 
delightful and informing, and every one of the articles is worth 











reading.. They are, incidentally, full of excellent anecdotes, 
This one is, perhaps, well known, but will bear repetition, 
Maréchal the Prince de Ligne lay dying when the Congress 
of Vienna was sitting upon what Napoleon had left of Europe. 
** Le Congrés danse mais ne marche pas,’’ he wrote. They 
were satiated with festivities. His last entry in his Memoirs 
is :—‘* Il est & bout de fétes: Quel spectacle lui donnerai- 
je pour le désennuyer? L’enterrement d’un maréchal.” 
A few days later he died. A. WutuaMs-E.us. 


Al 7 T 
FICTION. 
———— 

MR. HARTLEY’S SHORT STORIES. 
Night Fears. By L. P. Hartley. (Putnams. 7s. 6d.) 
SeLpom is any collection of short stories better written than 
Mr. L.. P. Hartley’s Night Fears. It tempts you to dwell 
upon manner as well as matter, and to relish his episode— 
extravagant or normal—a little more happily because of his 
fine and precise phrasing ; and in the short story, above all, 
the economy of the form demands the finest and most precise 
phrasing in justification of all those forbearances and elisions, 
\ sentence will show Mr. Hartley’s sharpness, when the 
beautiful lady, on the eve of fading, faces the painter who 
shall give her new portrait something wonderful to eclipse 
the ten-year-old portrait :— 


1 


i Surely she had an « xpression then! But no; she was con- 
scious that everything had passed out of her control, that she 
was like a book long admired for its splendid binding, now for 
the first time taken down and read; its hitherto uncut pages 
revealing one by one the intrinsic worthlessness of the volume.” 


This story, “ A Portrait,” is indeed wholly delightful in its 
alertness and penetration, and these qualities are the chief with 
which Mr. Hartley impresses his readers ; or rather, perhaps, 
the qualities which he persuades them are their own, as the 
sudden depth and wide shallows of his characters swim 
beneath the peering eye. There are sudden depths in most 
of his stories, and the sense that he may be missing that 
dark brightness by negligence is enough to persuade even a 
dull reviewer into attention. 

Mr. Hartley gives his best invention to the quietly abnormal 
that lurks below the normal, to the neurotic in the dentist’s 
chair (there’s the sudden depth for all our eyes !) ; the doomed 
man leaving the specialist and making you see the shallows 
of the unsuffering great man ; the keeper of the coke fire and 
the red lamps—those whose imagination outweighs the 
sodden load of reality. When he turns his gift to laughter, 
as in ** The Telephone Call ” and ** St. George and the Dragon,” 
the result is comic enough, but rather easily achieved, for 
manner here outweighs subject ; but of the graver stories 
With one 
exception, however, his best stories —if stories these swift, 


** A Summons ” is perfect in its touch and power. 


firm penciilings can be called—are his briefest, but the excep- 

tion is quite notable, ** The Island.” It is a solid and rather 

dreadful story. beginning in a visit and ending in a murder ; 

you do not stay to ask whether it is probable because you 

feel that it was. The value of tius story as a contrast to the 
(Continued on page 24.) 
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rest, as well as in itself, is considerable. It tempts one to hope 
that the author will forget Henry James who is behind and 
reach forward to the Mr. Hartley who is to come ; for if there 
is one thing which would be better if it were worse, it is the 
echo of Henry Janics. What is consummate may not be 
wisely echoed. 


MOMENT 
By Janct Laing. 


MORE, 


(Hodder and S!ouzhton. 


THE 
hu 


The Moment More. 
Ts. 6d. net.) 


DivipinG books into categories is a bad habit: no category 
has vet been devised which does not break down some time or 
other. How to categorize The Moment More, heaven knows. 
The silly dusteover would be likely enough to make one throw 
it away unopened ; casual dipping into it would suggest that 








it was an ordinary, not very clever, and rather sentimental | 


story ; but if one reads it through, one’s final conclusion is 


that it is something more than that 


it is the material of a 


good book wilfully disguised as an ordinary one, original | 


characterization and sound observation obscured by conyven- 
tional writing and insignificant vocabulary, and, most exas- 
perating of all, genuine and deep emotion somchow masqucr- 
ading as sentimentality. In short, a sensible and powerful 
engine on the wrong lines. 


Mrs. Laing is plainly a sincere writer, with a genuine im- | 


pulse. Then what is inhibiting her ? In the first place, she 
has to contend with that peculiar—leashed, intelligent 


Scot's native 


How she is to escape it is 


sentimentality native to the Scot, and the 
avoidance of genuine originality. 
under the unconscious spell of all that 


literature, 


difficult to say ; she ts 


is second-rate in while consciously aiming at 


something beyond it; her eye on the ancients, the railway 
bookstall 


sensitiveness to 


at her clbow. She has at present very little of the 


poet's words ; she scems to regard them 


(as many small writers have donc, but no great ones, except at 


times of exasperation) as veil drown across 
thought 


significant 


a mere fleshly 
not as lively things, the very substance cf creation, 

stuff themselves; and consequently her style 
is undistinguished, and will remain so, till the day of revelation. 
As well as discrimination in words, she needs discrimination in 
emotion — a sort of sophistication, to enable her to reject the 
attractive in favour of the beautiful, to heighten 
peculiar by the exclusion of what is commonplace : 
must maintain, at the peril of offending her in her somewhat 
mystical attitude to literary creation, that sincerity of impulse 


what is 
for one 


and a certain originality of intelligence are not enough. 
This is, of course, of little interest to the ordinary reader 

and less to the ordinary commercial publisher (indeed, when 

finds himself he 


they are 


sometimes loses his publisher 
content if a book holds the 

The Moment More is thoroughly 
it contains the germs of something more ; it 


an author 

altogether) ; 
without disturbing it. 
readable—but 
i; plain that Mrs. Laing does not cast herself for the part of 
a Miss Manifold. Jf she finds herself, she will at once cross 
the gulf between the vast army of those writers who are 


attention 


readable and sinecre but 
artists. 


NOVELS. 
(Hleinemann. 


OTHER 
Dudeney. 


The Play 
7s. Gd. net.) 


Bor. By Mrs. Henry 
Mrs. Dudeney’s new 


collection of short stories is very characteristic both of her | 


ability and of her perticular outlook upon life. ‘ The Play 
tox,’ which gives its name to the volume, is relentless in 
its bitterness, while ** Judgment” has the inevitability of a 
Greek tragedy in miniature. Alone of the sketches ** The 
Pleasure Trip” fails to carry conviction, the reader feeling 
first puzzled. and then irritated when he finds that the persons 
whose standpoint he has been invited to consider are both of 
them ghosts. The Shameless Innocent. By Maxwell Laurie. 
(T. Werner Lauric. 7s. 6d.)--When a heroine is described 
as “‘the consummation of the beauty of centuries,’ and, 
further, is possessed of a devastating innocence, the reader 


may be prepared for some startling developments on her 


part. The interest of this novel, however, lies not so much 


in the doings of Glorinda Swift as in the description that the | 


author gives of the Fascist movement and the beginning of 
Mussolini’s march on Rome. It is the first time that the 
song of ‘ Giovinezza” has appeared in English 


shirts, who are such prominent features in modern Italy. 
——The Reasonable Hope. By Katharine Burdekin. (John 


(Continued on page 26.) 


inconsiderable and those who are 


fiction, | 
nor have we heard before of the picturesque figures in black | 





THE 


The fi 


Larreta, by L. B. WALTON. 


GLORY OF DON RAMIRO 


rst English translation from the Spanish of Enrique 
7s. 6d. net 


“A remarkable book . . . of exceptional merit imes 
Lit. Supp. 
“A first masterpiece in Spanish historical fiction.”.—Morning 


Post. 
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An Important Contribution 
to Russian Politics 


FOREIGN POLICIES 


OF 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 
Demy 8vo. 
A complete survey of the foreign policies of Sovi 
Russia from the time of the November Revolution 1917, 
up to the present day. The author has been fortunate in 
having had access to notes, speeches, and articles by 
Soviet leaders, not available to the general public 


MUSSOLINI: as REVEALED IN HIS 
POLITICAL SPEECHES (November, 1914 

August, 1923). Translated by BARON BERNARDO 
QUARANTA di SAN SEVERINO. 7s. Od. net 


Illustrated. 15s. net 
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h treasury of t l 
George Fox 
Tercentenary 


THE JOURNAL OF 
GEORGE FOX 


Tercentenary Edition. Edited by Norman Penney, 
F.S.A., with Introduction by Rufus Jon *s, and ; pre 
ductions from etchings by ROBERT SPENCI 


Cr. 8vo. 5s net 
“Admirably lucid and vivid, written by t y 

intensely in earnest, but with the gift of <« 

remarkable qualities to his reader,”"—7 


A Brilliant Contribution to 
the Science of Language 


MICHAEL NEO- 
PALAEOLOGUS: 


HIS GRAMMAR 

By HIS FATHER, STEPHEN NEO-PALAEO- 
LOGUS. With 100 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 
A brilliantly original and thought-provoking treatise 
emphasising the philosophical rather than the philologic al 
aspect of grammar. ‘lhe book is a serious and at the 
same time an amusing contribution to the science of 
language. 


THROUGH THE BORDERS TO THE 
HEART OF SCOTLAND 


By GORDON HOME 


With 16 Half-tone Illustrations and many Line 
Drawings by the Author. 2s. 6d. net 
A convenient and well-illustrated little guide, full of 


topographical 


@2@ 


historical and information 
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COMPANY MEETING. EXPANDING REVENUE. 


= The revenue of the company is, as I have indicated, increasing 
year by year, and I think it will not be difficult to visualize that 
the earning power of the undertaking will ke very considerably 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY. increased as the town grows, nor do 1 think it requires very long 


sight to anticipate the period when, the limited dividend on the 


a shares being reached, there will be considerable balances availabk 
to be used for the benefit of city or its inhabitants as fore- 


MAGNITUDE OF THE UNDERTAKING. shadowed in the company’s m« shai dum. 


The profits of the company’s subsidiary undertakings are, in 

: a Sl, a oF my Opinion, as important as its land rents, and, having regard to 

SIR THEODORE CHAMBERS'S REVIEW. the volume of the company’s capital involved in these subsidiary 
_— . undertakings, it is only natural and right that these undertakings 
The F . re t General Mee go , m Gare City, = . c . 
The Fourth Ordinary feeting of Welwyn Garden City should do their part in meeting the return upon its aggregate 


Limited, was held on June 27th in the Parkway Hall, Welwyn | capital. 





—_—— 























Garden City, Herts. BUILDING OPERATIONS. 





K.B.E., J.P., F.S.I. (chairman of Of these subsidiary undertakings, not the least important by 
virtue of the value of its work to the development of the estate 
no less than the magnitude of its operations, is that of Welwyn 


Sir THEODORE CHAMBERS, 


the company), who presided, said: Gentlemen,—I venture to | 


say that the report and accounts are worth close study in that | &! \ 

Pare . 3 . rt] . i | Builders, Limited. The con plete organization which has been 

they are beginning to give some indication of the magnitude anc | set up for the designing, building and selling of the houses is proving 
° 7 + . . | 

far-reaching effect of the undertaking upon which we embarked | economical, efficient and profitable Our houses compare favour- 
| 


1920. During the past four years we have carried ably both as to price, quality and design with any in the country, 
while the general tone which consistent architectural treatment 
is giving is altogether favourable to the general appearance of the 
town. ‘The business of Welwyn Builders, Limited 

with the increase of demand for houses, and the prospects for the 


current year are favourable. 


in the year 
out a bold development in a well-selected ‘area which has given 


field for future activities. The estate, which was : 
, 18 expanding 


us a favourable 
purchased by the company at agricultural value and which up 


to 1919 was an almost uninhabited and inaccessible area of purely | 


agricultural land, has by virtue of the provision of transport 
WELWYN STORES. 


Possibly the most important single undertaking in which the 
company is interested is that of Welwyn Stores, Limited. This 


facilities and the services provided by roads, water supply, gas 


and electricity, been partially urbanized, with the result that its 


capital value has been very greatly increased. Although the | company must not, however, be looked upon as a large source 
revenue which will subsequently arise from this process of urbaniza- | of rev nue for the Garden City Con | any. It brings in to the 
tion has not yet been, and will not for some years ke, fully realized, | company adequate ground-r nts for the area occupied by its 

buildings. It is a consumer of water and electricity. It probably 


it is neverthel pos ible at this stage to measure the success of 


rts, and that not by calculating what the company brings In a revenue to the company equal to or possibly exceedin; 


the company sem ° E the revenue which would be obt inabl from such a numbe r ot 
has spent, but by estimating what it has created. If we bring small shops as might normally be built to suit the needs of the 
to bear the test of vaiuation, we have evidence in Sir Trustram population as the town gro Beyond this point it is not the 
Eve’s recent report on the property that the company’s capital | intention of the company to depend upon the stores as a primary 
ource of profit. The directors regard the tores as an extreme ly 
important, if not vital, factor in the development of the town. 
Prices are deliberately kept down to a reasonable level consistent 

. with quality and service and « y i 
of development, and in my opinion the whole | tinue to be made to provide a shopping service to meet the fullest 


account 1s fully justified. Sir Trustram Eve has kept closely in 


touch with the scheme since its inception in 1920, and in his letter 


dated April 10th, 1924, he said: “I am again immensely struck 





ttempt is made and will con 


with the progr 
estate is being developed in an extraordinarily efficient manner | needs of all the inhabitants of the town The business of the 
aid I can find no exception in this respect.” stores is increasing pari passu with the increase of population, and 
the extent of its trade may be judged by the fact that its turnover 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE TOWN. already exceeds £1,300 a week 


RIE 


The engineering works involved in the development of the 
estate have been carried out systematically and cfficiently and 





T am plea sed to record that t} Shredded Wheat Company have 


. aes , hich ha iven the greatest possible ec« ymy N 
WUpOr £ scale w I \ i rf i ipie ecconon ° NO ‘ . 
ipon & scal vo) ' nage selected Welwyn Garden City as tl ite for their European factory. 
erious technical difficulties have been encountered. An excellent | >. : . , : 
= The dominating influence in their decision was not the low rates or 
and sufficient water supply was struck at the first boring, and | ; ‘ “" 
> ae : the proximity to London or to the wheat area, although these 
the contours of the property have lent themselves to a straight . ‘ 
sal f PTR a 4a ~ on ; accidents no doubt contributed their part It was the plan and 
orware jan oO dustribu nm l 1c same way 1@ co ours ol ‘ 1 \ r 
Helgi wt se , : or _ : | purpose of Welwyn Garden City that decided the location. This 
the land enabled a sin ple and efficient system of surface water . : , f 


’ . firm spend large sums on welfare work in their various factori 
drains and s ; to be laid down, while owing , le ares pane ’ ' 
lrains and sewet ‘ d de ! owing to the whole area The conditions under which their people work are the best possible. 


1 


ving planned for the future town of 50,000 inhs é and | pm 
being planned £0 ; inhabitants and They stated that they did not see the good of spending such moneys 


developr t taking place along carefully thought- Ss ere : 
sevelopmen “al oe ; : : 1ought-out lines, there ndition under which their 





if their work were undone by t 


gs not beer 10r is there likely to be in the f  f aste 
' ‘} he ween, 1 ~~ ‘ A fie ti. - = eaeaat ws aa uM operatives lived when away from the factory We are convinced 
at Veto on aterials due to modifications and : rt s of plarf. ‘ . { | 
{ abour or materials cau : en nd alterations of plaif that the Shredded Wheat Company will set an admirable standard 
Having regard to all the circumstances of the case it is my | for the future factories in Welwyn Carden ¢ ity I am also pleased 





opinion that the esta has been developed at what would have | to report that Messrs. Archibald D. Dawnay and Sons, Limited, hav: 








been a low cost even before the War. completed their factory and hay tarted work. 

Upon the water and electricity supply a sum of £77,388 has With these factories it is of the utmost importance that the local 
been spent in the aggregate. During the past year the net profit | council should speed up the erection of working-class houses. 
from these undertakings after charging depreciation was £2,100, | Additional houses are already urgently needed, and in any develo} 
or 3 per cent. upon the capital. Both businesses contain a con ment of the Government's housing programme we shall not hesitate 
iderable sum of capital which has not yet fructified—but it is | to urge the advantages to be ¢ ied from every point of view in 
ertain that each year the net revenue from these undertakings | building workers’ houses in new towns in the open country, in close 
will increase, and in a short term of years provide an adequate proximity to their work, rather than adding acres of small houses to 
return on the capital expenditure The period within which capital | the suburbs of already overcrowded and congested urban centres, 


omes fully into bearing varies with the nature of the business. 


I'he enterprise of town development on a large scale is by the THE OBJECT-LESSON OF WELWYN GARDEN Ciry. 














nature of things a matter of time, though it is probably not so long The directors are convinced that the satellite town on the garden 
in reaching maturity as is the average period required in the case | city system is the only practical ilternative to the continued 
of railway development. increase of great cities, from the congestion of w ne the diffi 
| culties of transport and housing, and from which all the great 
ProFirt AND Loss Account. | cities of the world suffer to-day the financial and social conse- 
Turning now to the profit and loss account for the year, it may | quences of which are throwi ‘ ever-iners I burden on 
be noted that our revenue has increased from £9,143 Ils. 5d. to | industry while they tend to redu the health and stamina of the 
£10,888 8s. lld., and after charging £3,550 interest against this people. The development and growth ot Welwyn Garden City is 
revenue as compared with £2,000 last year, and after charging | being watched with the keenest interest by many people, not only 
uch expenditure as is necessary to maintain and collect the revenue, | in this country, but all over the civilized world, and if Welwyn 
W how a favourable balance of £7 3 8s. IId. as against | Garden City proves to the world that the garden city policy is not 
£7,143 lls. 5d. last year Were it not for the capital require only so ially beneficial but financially ound no one who hi 
ments of the company the directors would have no hesitation in | assisted to bring it into being can fail to be gratified that they have 
advising the declaration of a dividend on the Ordinary shares | played their part in providing valuable an object-less« In 
for the past year. conclusion, the chairman moved the ad f the report and 
For an annual return upon their capital I am afraid we must SCACOURORS OF SECOWAAS. a 
isk the shareholders to continue to exercise their patience, though LIEUTENANT-COLONEL F. f kK MANTLE M.P CCOr u ° 
if may possibly be of some satisfaction for them to know that resolution, said that the work carried on by th mipany was one of 
profits are being earned even if, for the time being, they are | the most important practical experiments in the ocial reconstruc. 
invested in the company’s business. In the long run I fecl sure } ton of the nation which it was possible to conceive, and they w 
that it is in the best interests of the shareholders that development demonstrating at the same time that such work could be carried on 
| as a sound proposition purely from the financial point of view. 


should be rapid rather than that they should quickly receive | 


annual dividends, The resolution was carried unanu sly. 
y 
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Jane. 7s. 6d. net.)—A story of artists and of the deep affec- 
tion of a young man for an older friend. ‘The scene is partly 
laid in Cornwall, and there is a distinct Celtic flavour in the 
whole book. The writing, as in the author’s former novel, 
is decidedly above the average. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 
[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
INVESTMENTS LOWER. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—A distinct change has taken place in the trend of 
prices on the Stock Exchange, and that change must, 
in the main, be linked with the subject about which I 
wrote in my last letter, namely, the revival of discussion 
concerning the early return of this country to the gold 
standard and the possibility of a higher Bank Rate in 

the very near future. 

At first, the Stock Exchange was inclined to ignore 
Mr. Leaf’s article to which I referred last week as savouring 
of mere academic interest, but when both in the columns 
of the Times and the Morning Post the possibilities of a 
higher Bank Rate were discussed very freely, the Stock 
Exchange, which usually goes to extremes, formed the 
view that a rise to 5 per cent. was immediate and com- 
menced to sell gilt-edged securities. 





To some extent, | 


perhaps, the market may also have been affected by the | 


fact that recent issues of capital have been meeting with 
rather less success than of late, but, inasmuch as the 
lack of response on the part of the investor has been 
chiefly to the issues of the more speculative class, it 
seems probable that dearer money and prospects of a 
rise in the Bank Rate have been the chief influence. 
As a consequence British Funds are materially lower 
than a week ago and, judging from the sharpness of the 
fall in one or two of the leading issues, it looks as though 
the long continued ease in money may have occasioned 
the creation of a moderate speculative position for the 
rise, the liquidation of which partly accounts for the 
week’s dullness. In addition, the market has also been 
affected by anticipations concerning the Hungarian Loan. 

As a matter of fact, the conditions of markets during 
the week have not been dissimilar to those which have 
prevailed on some preceding occasions during the last 
year or two. Whenever there has appeared to be a 
likelihood of a settlement of the Reparation crisis, the 
market has been quick to perceive that the effect on the 
whole financial and economic position was bound to 
be considerable. Prospects of a _ trade __ revival, 
and the possibilities arising out of German competition, 
both commercial and financial, immediately suggest 
themselves, while, speaking broadly, it is felt that a 
revival in international trade would quickly give a 
further stimulus to demands for capital both international 
and local. Hence the disposition to anticipate the effect 
of such possible developments on gilt-edged securities, 


although it is recognized that industrials and more 
speculative securities might conceivably come into 


favour. 

As we know, these views have on previous occasions 
proved to be premature ; the Reparation crisis deadlock 
has dragged on, and as a result of stagnant trade and want 
of contidence the predilection in favour of gilt-edged 
securities has remained. Such, of course, may prove to 
be the case on the present occasion, but undoubtedly at 
the moment hopes are stronger than they have been for 
some time past. 

With regard to Bank Rate possibilities—a very con- 
troversial subject nowadays—I will make only two 
observations at the moment. The first is that most 
people in the Money Market would be much surprised if 
any advance were to take place to-morrow and, indeed, 
it is rather diflicult in the absence of any sharp fall in the 
American exchange, to find reason for an immediate rise. 
The second point which those who give closest attention 
to the situation are feeling very strongly is that some 
means should be found for making a 4 per cent. Bank 
Rate effective before trade is handicapped by a 5 per 
cent. Rate. It is, of course, the open market rate of 
discount which affects the question of the Exchanges and 
foreign borrowings here. Therefore, it is maintained 


that inasmuch as the present market rate of discount is 








only 3} per cent. against the Official Rate of 4 per cent., 
*t is impossible to tell whether a 5 per cent. Bank Rate is 
really necessary until a higher rate in the open market 
has been made possible. There is, I think, a good deal 
to be said for the argument.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ArtTuur W. Kippy. 

The City, July 2nd. 

FINANCIAL NOTES. 

At the moment of writing it is rather difficult to gauge 
the measure of response likely to be given to the English 
portion of the Hungarian Loan. The flat yield to the 
investor of over 8} per cent., or, including redemption, 
over £8 16s. per cent., is, of course, attractive. More- 
over, the distinguished sponsorship of the Loan will exert 
a favourable inihience, as will also a remembrance of the 
success which attended the Austrian Loan. On the 
other hand, the somewhat premature talk about Bank 
Rate has rather disturbed the financial atmosphere. 
The Loan has, of course, no outside guarantee, but the 
hypothecated revenues are very large, and the control 
to be exercised by representatives of the League of 
Nations is likely to be an effective one. 

* * % 

Second only in importance to the flotation of the 
Hungarian Loan has been the publication during the 
week of the Report of the Financial Commission to 
Brazil, which, at the end of last year, went out at the 
invitation of the Brazilian Government to investigate 
present financial and economic conditions in the country 
and to make recommendations to Brazilian Ministers. 
The Mission was headed by Mr. E. S. Montagu and 
comprised amongst its members Sir Charles Addis, 
Lord Lovat, Sir William MeClintock and Mr. Hartley 
Withers. Their work has been admirably done in the 


sense that they have dealt faithfully with the magnificent 


resources of Brazil and also with the shortcomings 
in the fiscal and currency system, which prevent 
the resources being suiliciently developed and which 
also explain the present unsatisfactory financial and 


economic condition of the country. Some forty-three 
recommendations are made by the Mission dealing with 
the national finances, the banking and currency of 
Brazil, the railway administration and th 
relations of the Government to the industrial 
of the country. 


general 
activities 


* * * * 


These recommendations have one and all been promptly 
endorsed and formally accepted by the Brazilian President 
and the Finance Minister, and that fact, together with the 
general tenor of the Report, has been responsible for a 
material rally in Brazilian securities during the past 
week. It is, however, at this moment that the real 
testing of Brazil arises. We know only too well from 
painful experience that it is one thing to perceive the 
necessity for reforms and quite another to carry them 
out. If the recommendations of the Mission, or at least 
the greater part of them, are promptly carried out by 
the Brazilian authorities, there should be no fear for 
the future of Brazil, whose resources are then likely to 
be developed on lines calculated to bring prosperity to 
that country. By reason of the deplorable state of the 
exchange, however, and the mass of floating debt which 
has to be dealt with, it is imperative that action should 
be prompt and speedy. 

* * * * 

Both from the financial and social standpoint a good 
deal of interest has been taken in the City in the Welwyn 
Garden City project, and it is satisfactory, therefore, 
to note the progress which seems to have already been 
made by the undertaking. Of course, projects of this 
kind make their appeal on other than purely financial 
grounds, but it looks as though the Welwyn Garden 
City were in a fair way to a financial success. The 
chairman, at the meeting held last week, was able to 
show a small profit on the undertaking, and while he 
reminded shareholders that patience would be required 
before payment of annual dividends, he added: “ It 
may possibly be of some satisfaction for them to know 
that profits are being earned even if for the time being 
they are invested in the company’s business.” 


A. W. K. 
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HOLIDAYS. 





W? HAT is a holiday withcut the solace of a good 
cigar 

How many men, when on tl holidays, find that their 

favourite brand of cigar is not obtainable at the local 


iotel or tobacconi 
good 


own 


‘rfect holiday as 
stock of your 


l for a px 
to take a 


A good cigar is as essentia 
weather—it’s better 


particular brand with you. 


The House of Good Cigars. 

















BY APPOINTMENT. 


Mhictnore $ o "hay WA Y 


Cxlablastied 18: 23, te 


Aoemmat be Gar « gprorters, 
® 22, Anode ais t Hrect. 
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We carry a very wide 
range of cigars for all 
connoisseurs, 


lt would give us grect 
pieasure to 
uisit from you at our 


have a 


showrooms. 





La Flor de Cuba, 
Donoghues. 


28/9 per box of 25. 


Corona, Half-a- 
Corona. 
112/6 per box of 100. 


29/6 per box of 25. 





Hoyo de Monterrey, Cremas Extra. 
35/- per box 25 


No. 1 Smoking Mixture’ 
The Ideal Pipe Tobacco 
21/- per Ib. Sample loz. 1/4. 
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Head Office: itl 


LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3. =4 


Over 1,60) Officesin England & = 
= Wales, and several in India, ; 
: Burmah and Egypt. 





eteeseny 


DEPOSITS, &. £341,600,728 : 
ADVANCES, &. £141,405,774 =4 





Lloyds Bank has yr and | 
Correspondents throughout the j 
British Empire and in all parts 4 
of the World, and is a large 4 
Shareholder in the following = 
j 
| 
j 


) 


| Banks, with which it is closely 
associated :— 

The National Bank of Scotland Ltd. 
Bank of London and Soath America Ltd. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Ltd. 
Bank of British West Africa, Ltd. 

The British Italian Banking Corporation, Lid. 


RARARTRARAT: 
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COMPANY MEETING. 








NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


il Bank of 


Fifty-second Ordinary General Meeting of the Nation 

Ltd., at 17 Moorgate, E.C. 
William 
idoption of the report and ac« 


The 
New Zealand, 
The Hon. 


moving the 


was held on July 2nd, 


Reeves (the chairman) presided, and, in 
although the 


rht share- 


Pember 
uid that 
thoug 
The 
and they proj osed to pay 
In Ne W Zealar 


very 


ounts, 8% 


report and balance sheet were in no way s¢ nsational, he 


holders would regard them 
rease of £14 


as satisfactory (hear, hear). net profit 


was £244,000, an in O00, the same 


is in the previous year. 1, asin ot! 
had been, 


as a whole, he could 


dividend and bonus 
parts of the Empire, 
but of New Zealand 
fully justified the hopeful ne Arab 
almost every point of view the year ended with Mar h last had been the 


and still was, unstable, 


say that the ye 


pg 
u's e x per lene 


expressed a year ago. I'rom 


brightest since the setback of 1920, and the country had made a lon 
stride towards complete recovery. Public finances had been healthy ; 
produce ha 1 realized remunerative prices, with a pe yhenomenal advance 
in wool; producers, with few exceptions, had made progress towards 


with the excellent prospects of that 
i the future was 


repairing the losses of 1920-21, and, 


progress being maintained, confidegace had returned an 


faced with courage and hopefulness. The one exception was the un- 
satisfactory position and prospects of the meat-freezing industry. 

The general improvemer’ had been reflected in the p iblic figures of 
banking business in the Dominion ; throughout the year the demand for 
money had been continuous. There were many satisfactory feature 
in the New Zealand Treasury's figures, and even more satisfactory wero 


Though the imports had ber n 


the exports and imports for the year 
000,060 


much large r, the exports had e xceeded them in value by over £7, 


mal year’s exports exceeded 


For the first time in their history, a nor ‘ 

£50,000,000—probably a world record for less than 1,400,000 people, 
while an Overseas trade of about £96,000,000 was a very high figu 
indeed. The figures for the first four months of the present calendar 
year were even more remarkable. New Zealand was having a very good 
year, and there were very few clouds in her sky. The foreign trade of 
New Zealand had done well especially the trade with the Mother 
Country. The figures showed that, while New Zealand was an excellent 


Mother Country, she was an even more excellent custo- 
and he trusted that Mr. Baldwin's und 
during the Preference debate would receive full 


customer of the 
mer of the Dominion, 
| thou htful observations 
consideration Overseas . 

The re »port adopted, and the proposed increas« of 
capital was unanimously approved. 


suggestive 


and accounts were 
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THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


— > — 
PLAYS. 
Crirerion.—The Mask and the Face .. ee 8.830—2.30 
[Fascinating comedy and Miss Athene Seyler.] 
Haymarketr.—The Great Adventure a ee 8.30—2.30 


{Mr. Arnold Bennett's best play.) 
Lyric, HAmMmMersmMita.—Midsummer Madness. 8.15—-2.30 
{Mr Nigel Playfair’s new production. Miss Marie 
Tempest and Mr. Frederick Ranalow.) 
Recent, Krnc’s Cross.—Romeo and Juliet.— 
Last week aa oa é .. 8 O—2.15 
[Miss Gwen Ffrangeon-Davies has an interesting version 
of the part of Juliet.) 
New. Joan ee ee ee ee 8. 0- 2.15 


(Mr. e~ 8 magnificent play. 1] 


FILMS. 
Ar tHe Trvour (Friday and 
at 2.30, 5.30 and 

Animals. 

[Incredibly beautiful and most thrilling photography of wild giraffes, zebras, 
lions, baboons, rhinoceros and clephanta, the last two coming much 
too close to the camera for it to have been very agreeable for Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Johnston, who took the film, No bo:s and few adults under 
ninety should miss seeing this.)} 


8.30).— Trailing African Wild 


* 
Saturday, July 9th and 10th, 





LECTURES. 
July %th-12th.—Britisa Empire EXUIBITION, 
WeEMBLEY.—In Congress Hall -in' North- 
Kast corner of grounds. The First World 
Power Conference of the British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers’ Association. 

{The last week of a conference of great political and economic 
importance, The Association earnestly solicits the intercet and 
attendance of the general public.] 

July 10th.—Britrisu Empire Exuipirion.—In No. 1 
Conference Hall M. Jaques-Dalcroze will 
give a lecture-demonstration of Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics with illustrations by students. 
Chairman, The Right Honourable Charles 
Trevelyan aa ae oe “ 8.0 
[Tickets irom The Dalcroze Society, 7 Nicholas Lan 


IMPORTANT ARTICLES 
FROM THE MAGAZINES. 
_—_ — 


QUARTERLIES. 


| ForEIGN Arrairns (NEW York).—The Economic Restoration 


Ar tue Srou. Cinema, Kincsway.—{July 7th— 9th, con- | 


tinuous).—How to Educaie a Wife. 
{A prompt imitation of 7he Marriage Circle Much above the average matri 
monial comedy, much below its model.) 
Ar THE GATETY 
Destiny. 
beautiful German picture with its romantic story of the conflict betweei 
love and death.) 
Ar tHe Strout Cinema (July 10th—11th, continuous). 
Crossing the Great Sahara. 


{A really interesting and well-presented travel film, with a valuable few 
minutes of ritual dances by natives, Fe/iz is in the programme as well 


(The 


Av THe Pavinion, Piccapitty Circus (July 7th and after). 
Wanderer of the Waste Land, 


{A film in colour from a Zane Grey novel.) 


PICTURE, SCULPTURE, &c. 
Tur LeicesteR GALLERIES, LEICESTER SQUARE. 
by Professor Utzon Frank. 


Sculpture 


| Vrof or Frank's bronzes are delicate, refined and graceful rather than 
- wertul His appreciation of the medium in which he is we — is 

nly excelled by his keen sensibility to the beauty of contour rhe 
rhythmic flow in the contours of some of these bronzes (Nos. 8, 11 


and 30) gives the impression that Professor Frank must be a very ‘fine 
draughtsman, Unfortunately there are none of his drawings included 
in the exhibition 


Tur Frencu Gatiery, 120 Pati Marr, S.W. 1.—-Portraits 
and Studies by Philip A. de Laszlo, M.V.O. 

[Th portraits of celebrities are not only clean and fresh, but almost suggest 
that the artist has been so afraid of getting into a mess with his paint 
that he has been driven into giving it the appearance of soap, They 
are agile but exceedingly bad pictures.| 

Tur Sr. Grorce’s GanLtery, 382A GeorGEe Street, W. 1. 
Gordon Craig. 

This retrospective collection of Mr. Gordon Craig's woodcuts affords a 
plendid opportunity of studying his development The earlier examples 
ave a certain straggling looseness of cons tru tion which the artist has 
overcome in his later works, Nos, 55, 65 and 72 are exceptionally 
yood designs 

Facuitry or Arts GALLery, 10 Upper JOUN STREET, GOLDEN 
SQuareE, W.1.—Australian artists in Europe. 

Althouch of comparative unimportance, this exhibition contains a few 
interesting works by Mr. Max Martin (118), Mr. Roy de Mestre (25), 
Miss Edith Carrick Fox (48), Mr, Horace Brodzky (22) and Mr, A, Baker 
Clack 46).] 

Tur Girves GALLERY, 120 OLp Bonp Street, W.—The 
Guild of Potters. 

Che first exhibition of this new group of workers in pottery shows that many 
talented artists have become aware of the possibilities and fascinatios n 
of - medium of expression. Besides good examples of Mr. W 
Murray's and Mr. Bernard Leach’s work, there are also works of primary 
in curt uce by such lesser known potters as Miss 8. Crofts (Case (., 
N l and 5), Mr. R. Wells (Case D., No. 6), Mr. W. B. Dalton (Case F 


” 


No. 1 ) and Mr, W. Norton (Case F., No, 20).] 


fab fal 
MUSIC. 
July 5th.—WicMore Hau..—Piano Recital .. we 3.0 
{A few years ago Mr. Solomon as a child virtuoso was endangering his 
musical soul he is now come of age musically and his still 
exuberant playing is supported by an adequate technique and 
powers of interpretation that lose nothing from being drawn 
from the best sources in contemporary pianism. The |} al/dstein 
Sonata, some Chopin, which he does not sentimentalize, and the 
Schumann tudes Symphontjues constitute his programme, | 


July 7th..Westminster AbrryY.— Choral Festival 6.0 
service of exceptional interest illustrating the best in English 
Cathedral music of all periods, by Byrd, Weelkes, Gibbons, 
Purcell, S.a S.S. Wesley, Parratt, bridge, Parry and Stanford, 

will be sung by a choir of five hundred, In aid of King Edward's 

Hospital Fund, Applications for tickets, accompanied by 
donations, should be made to the Custodian, 2 The Cloisters, 
Westminster Abbey.] 


July 9th.—WicMmorre Hai.— Piano recital aa 8.350 


{Mr. Arthur Rubinstein will play a pianoforte version of Stravin ky's ~ 
plendid Petrouchka music, specially made for him by the com- 
poser It will be interesting to see how this work bears repro- 
duction, as it were, in half-tone,] 


. Pragp Srreer (July 7th—10th, continuous). 


of the World, by Gustav Stresemann. The Program of 
Liberal France, by Edouard Herriot. 





{| Writing, in each case, on the eve of a General Electix Herr Stres i 
and M. Herriot were circumspectly vague but both a + make hope 
reading because of the genuine goodwill that animat pa 
in regard to the Dawes recofnmendation 

PoETRY OF TO-DAY. 

[This “ quarterly exfra’’ of the Poetry Review in affirmation of th 

editor's belief that no long time will elapse befor is ma people writ 


verse as pow play the piano; it is no more diflicult 


MONTHLIES. 
Tue Fortnicutty Rerview.—League and Empire, by 


Augur.” 
[India will probably appeal this autumn to the Assemb! f the I 


of Nations against a decision of the Imperial Confer 
of the League’s authority in Imperial politics dist: 
to other possible menaces in the Covenant to Impx l ur 
interesting proposal for regional Leagues—a European Lea uj 
Empire League and an American League 


The Military Problems Raised by the World War, by 
General Alvaro Obregon. 








{The President of Mexico attacks the error of sup] ir to be a 
whereas it is an art; and he displays an enthusi pI in the 
a people who have been conspicuous for their devotion to t art 1 
sake.] 
Tue NINETEENTH Century.—Youth on the Anvil, by R. M 
Fox. 
{The seamy side of “industrial psychology ind I g-up”’ i 


minated by a worker's experiences 
What is it Nationalist India Wants? by the Right Hon 
the Earl of Ronaldshay. 


[Lord Ronaldshay accepts the justice of the Swarajist grievan ga 
system which turns the intelligent Indian into a “1 < Englishmatr ! 
he does not appear to have much hope for his own proposals f id nt 
form of government, with vocational as well as t torial represent 


Tur TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW. 
by Paul Valery. 
{(** Attack ’’ seems much too brutal a word for M. Valér method: 1 
theless this is a very interesting and subtle atta n Pascal ii 
fran;ais et ja:séniste,"’] 
Problems of the World of Ruins, by Ludvig Nordstrom 
The Evils of Geography, by G. H. Powell. 
{Mr. Powell generatizes on the pathetic inability of tl Ww :¢ stat 
ship to educate hills and rivers for the pt irp of the millenniur M 
Nordstrom applies geographical criticism to Ital hist 


Variations sur une ** Pensée, 


Tue Apevpni.—The Playwrights Mind, by roi cit ito Benavente 
{To say that this is the most interesting contri this month's A 
does not mean that it has striking qualities of origir yor! lation S 
doctrine by the author of The Bonds of Interest on t ibiect of 


spiration,” and some banalities,] 


NATIONAL REview.—The Art of Henry James, by Professor 
Pelham Edgar. 
[Readers of novels will have their per ior ied by this 
of James's refined martyrdom in the cause of tecl VW 
are advised, for comfort’s sake, to leave it a 


Is Medicine Infallible ? by Major Fraser Mackenzie. 
[Major Mackenzie has no reservations about his | n Homoeoy 
his arguments advance under a barrage of capital Ict und itali 
claim for an official inquiry iato homocopathi lai 
enough,]} 


Oxrorp OvuTLooK (JUNE).—The Honey Pot. , by J. G. Macleod. 
{In spite of its being a study of adolescen I and readal 
because of the direct observation and th spability w \ it 








STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30 p.m.) 
JULY 7, 8 and 9.—** BOY OF MINE,” by Booth Tarkingt starring 
Henry B. Walthall; *“‘HOW TO EDUCATE A WIFE,” starring 
Marie Prevost, &c. JULY 10, 11 and 12.—Captain Angus Buchanan's 

famous film, “‘CROSSING THE GREAT SAHARA”; Buster 

Keaton in ‘*‘ NEIGHBOURS,”’ INTEREST FILM and FELIX, &, | 
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FRANCE AFTER THE ELE TIONS | 
oy _— HUDDLESTON. in | 
MR. WHEATLEY’S HOUSING SCHEN | 
By the Right Hon, C. F. “G. MASTERMAN, M.P. | | = AND AFTER 
THE RESCUE OF HUNGARY. | 
By Sir WILLIAM GOODE, K.B.E. | | 
THROUGH THE BALKANS. By HAROLD SPENDER. | = 4 i Y N U 
INDIA AND ENGLAND By C. F. ANDREWS. } q 
THE FUTURE OF THE STATE, By J. HW. HARLEY. if | 
7 FODOR HERZL AND HIS DIARIES. | 
0 saat 5 By Dr. SIGMUND MUNZ. | | 
THE FIRST QUAKER. By GILBERT THOMAS. |f | ; 
UNHEALTHY HEALTH. By EUSTACE MILES. . 7 
THE POETRY OF MR. HERBERT TRENCH. OO. GeorGE iE | OS. net. 
y R. ° | 7 Te ’ * > Onn ral 
tHE FACTORY INSPECTORS AND T1#Z1R COLLABORATORS. |f | OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, BOOKST ALLS 
By H. A. MESS. |f | AND NEWSAGENTS. 
THE FLORA OF THE COTSWOLDS. By JOHN TREVENA. |§ | =e E — ae 
' FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW. [Ff | =i\\\!\\\ CONSTABLE LONDON BOMBAY SYDNEY) 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. | 
LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 
‘on Pe GIVES THE 
2D23 DALALDABZLALLLLSVDA BZLLLLLZLLALBLZBLAN 
of yee ari be. 6d «| PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
July. THE s. - net. ed | OF AN 
I GS | 
fu R N a i i tw OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
arly fg OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
( | LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 
“ Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. ge | 
- SS eee & 
rite nh — 1 . } : . A | 
®@ BISMARCK AT HOMI By the Archdeacon of St. Albans. & | <”AIr t P 
& ON FOOT TO MARKET BOSW‘ yR rH: A. Johnson Pilgrimage Ps | DEN l.—Notice of Removal. 
& By Algernon Gissing. x | ; ; 
& TUAN CAN-DO. I. A Short Story By Boyd Cable. a | The old cata ee of Atte. ge 3 
w& MEDIAEVAL BIRDS By I,.. F. Salzman, F.S.A. > re 4 RONOMETE i LR beg oO state 
by i WILLIAM PATSON KER An Anniver wy Memory fines Gveseens. & “ene hat, owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, 
oF By Angela Thirkell. & | BY APPOINTMENT W.C,, this BUSINESS is now TRANSFERRED 
me &% TOUJOURS EN VEDETTI Bismillah Ul Rahman Ul Rahim ie To to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W., which will 
rion is ~ By Major-Gen. Sir George MacMunro, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.O. mS in future be the Head Office; "their other address 
ints & A “NOT UNBLESSED PILGRIMAGE": The Carlyies’ Married i | HLM. THE KING. being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C 
an §} Life By Elizabeth Garrett Bell, M.A. a 
tisk & THE JACKALS: A Short Story By Edward Liveing, & 
; @ CRICKET.—I By the Hon. and Rev. Edward Lyttelton, D.D. & | 
& ADVENTURES IN PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE.—V.: Moberley & 
by Lt sell as Conspirator : sitchin Pe | 
¢ By Bennet Copplestone (F. Harcourt Kitchin). a a) : . _ 9 
) @ LITERARY ACROSTIC.—No tM ‘Facts are stubborn things. 
; J 
r fae en ee oe —— Se 
JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W. 1 = | 
x 


| Henson annie Natitaaaseanet| IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE 
“ SCIENCE PROGRESS It will help if you effect an 


A Quarterly Review of Scientific Thouzht, Work, and Affairs. 
sta Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. | 
ined 176 Pages. JULY, 1924. Gs. net. | 


+ RECENT ADvANCHS 1% ScrENCE:' Par sturmauncs: astevoe; | PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


ROLOGY BIOCHEMISTRY ; PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY ; GEOLOGY; PLANT | 








endowment assurance with the 











. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 

MATHEMATIC By W R. DAWSON PRO | 
By J. A. LLoyvp THE CHEMISTRY OF EMBRY- 

ver NEEDHAM, B.A STEPHEN GRAY AN LARLY | 

= TER B J. F. CorriGan SOME CAUSES OF A | 

PoPULATION. By Prof. E. W. MacBripr, F.R.S | 

ym. P PI LAR SCIENCE: THe ENCOURAGEMENT OF DISCOVERY: A PROCONNARY ~ 
' By Sir R. Ross, K.C.B., F.R.S 

TES: A. G. THACKER, A.R.C.S 4 NORWEGIAN DISCOVERY; FROZEN AIR; 








rut GERM THEORY OF DISEASE; THE MAN Wuo SAVED A City. 


— i sores Any eaws | Robinson & Cleaver’s | 


hoSAYS THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN IN EAST ANGLIA. By J. R. Morr SIR | G 
e. RICHARD PAGET'S THEORY OF THE NATURI F HUMAN Seprecu., By SYLVIA t J l INEN SA E 
“ Panna ‘ rea u pa L 























nd ESSAY-REVIEWS ABERCROMBY AND THE MODERN SCHOOL OF WEATHER All prices reduced during July. 
in FORECASTING By E. V. NEWNHAM FORECASTING WEATHER IN FRANCH Send for SALE LIST 401 in full part 
By I}. V. NEWNHAM, B.Sc. To BE or Norto BE. Ly Sir R. Ross, K.C.B., | ne ’ , ‘ 1 
F_R.S | Robinson & Cleaver, Belfast, North Ireland. 
sot REVIEWS OF 39: BOOKS, etc 
= | 4 
| 
~e LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
4 
i | EHRMANNS 
| FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 
od. OB wiagaees: nee ee This Week’s Special Bargain 
by | By Appointment to H.R.H. The Prince of Waies. || 
old. | | VERY FINE 1912 VINTAGE TAWNY PORT 





— ROBERT EWIS Beautifully matured in cask, fine bouquet, soft and generous, 
a L . | per AD/= Dozen 


Established 1787. 1 | as 

) | || 22ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 [JP or ARGAIN. eotw 
cinco . ! rite for “ PINK ST” quoting unsurpassed assortment o ines 

ORCILLA & BALKAN SOBRANIE | and Spirits at Market Prices, foke 

: | THE FINEST TURKISH CIGARETTES. EHRMANNS, * * “consox Sr 


Please quote “ S.” 
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CARR'S 


A 
‘CLUB 

> CHEESE” 
4 
“ 
BISCUITS 4 
are a delightful come 2, 
bination of crisp flak 2 
biscuit and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 


dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 










Made only by 
CARR & CO. 
CARLISLE 



















ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD.,, 


3S Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W. 1. 














VISLOK has proved to the ENGINEERING WORLD to he 





the only Lock Nut that Gan and Does Permanentiy Lock 


EIGHT YEARS IN 
PRACTICAL USE 


USED ON MOTORS, SWITCH 
GEARS, DYNAMOS. SAVES 
SPECTION LABOUR 


TVISLOKS: 


so 






















ap ey 






THOUSANDS OF 
REPEATED ORDERS from 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


BRASS SPECIALLY for 
ELECTRICAL PLANTS 


Sold by a!' fronmongers and 44 Safety First’? Booklet post 
Garages. Made in Sizes from free, apply to VISLOK Ltd., 
Patentod In Chief Countries of the World. tin. to 4 inches. Salisbury Sq., London. E.C.4 


MADE IN NAVAL, 
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HEALTHY HIGHGATE. 
HOLLY LODGE ESTATE, WEST HILL, N.6. 


Formerly the private grounds of the late BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
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Loewen == ah 


ee : x a ys r —~ 
Oey PS = - “2 = \ 3 > = == 
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{OLLY LODGE ESTATE,° Bee? 
HIGHGATE. ve 





FREEHOLD HOUSES, WITH GARAGES. 





For sale on this charming Estate, attractive and well-built detached houses, all fitted with 
electric light and power, gas supply and hot-water system with garage adjoining; 
large gardens; very open sites on spacious avenues. Accommodation from two fine 
reception rooms, four bedrooms, kitchen, scullery, bathroom, two w.c.’s, etc. 


PRICES FROM £1,950, FREEHOLD. 


Tlouses may now be booked for occupation August-September next. Early application 
is necessary to secure best positions. The Estate is close to the glorious open spaces 
of Hampstead Heath and Ken Wood. 


LARGER HOUSES ALSO AVAILABLE OVERLOOKING 
PRIVATE ORNAMENTAL GARDENS. 


Apply to Estate Office on site, open daily (including week-ends), or to the 


Central London Building Company, Litd., 
24, Grove End Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 
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The Bible in the Empire 
No. 7. 

For the peoples who inhabit the islands of the 
Southern Seas which form part of the British 
Empire, the Bible (or some part of it) has been 
translated into no fewer than 73 languages. These 
versions are thus distributed:— 

For New Guinea and other islands 


governed by Australia ............. o- Ot 
For Samoa and the Cook Islands, 
administered by New Zealand ...... 3 


For the New Hebrides (administered 
conjointly by Great Britain and 
France) ..... Pee eer eee aawnads - 


For the Solomon and Banks Islands 13 

For the Fiji, Tonga and Gilbert 
DE: | .Sdcusenwiduacdanecdasaaiakeee _4 
73 





= 

Of these 73 versions the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has published 64. 

None of these islanders possessed an alphabet 
before the missionaries reduced their language to 
writing. Sir William Macgregor, G.C.M.G., has 
described how some forty-five years ago he accom- 
panied the Governor of Fiji to the island of Tonga, 
where they were received by the king and laid 
certain proposals before him. The old king con- 
sidered for some minutes how he should reply. At 
last he rose and said, “* We would like to maintain 
our independence at all costs; but if we must sur- 
render it, the only thing we can do is to come under | 
Great Britain—because Great Britain brought us| 
the Bible.” | 

Contributions will be warmly welcomed by the | 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C, 4, 
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Keep the mout 0\ 
uses aud daa Keep 


ta, An *Allenburys’ Glycerine an} 
Ta i Black Currant Pastille is jus Com 
Sa) what you need when yoy Whe: 
)- mouth or throat feels uncon 
“< fortable. Besides having, Vio 
ca, sree pcr pees. Light 
54 soothing and muldly astringey id ! 
effect they have a delicioy, ! ea 
. slightly acidulous flavour whid 
4.0 is most refreshing. The 
oy Pastilles leave no unpleasa 
after-taste and do not discoly | 
the teeth. y oe. 
Your Chemist stocks them, or 
Packed in distinctive 


— 
wre AAllenburys 


gon 8 Gea $ PASTILLES « 


8 ozs. 2/3 
1 Ib. 





J 











» 
BU 
HAYM 


Rd. Mal 






ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 








a 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c 


Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I‘ 26 & 46 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Capital Authorised and Issued ... ose os “es ans £9,000, 00 
Capital Paid up... oce ose eee eco ind ead £3,009,00 
Reserve Fund aan oni ua pie one a sit £3,350,00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ... £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Aw 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. rFELEGRAPHIC REMI 


TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ast 
tained on application. 


» | 








When Meat appetite 
Slackens strength 
goes. 





the greatest of strength-givers, 
healthy family see that they keep on eating meat. 


needed to tempt jaded appetites to relish meat on 
days. And that ‘something extra’ is flavour. 


the cooking or at table, a little 





acc mpaniment to meats. 





OU and yours need strength in Summer 
just as in Winter, and so you need meat, 


Serve it cold, if you like, but if you want a 


But Summer appetites are fickle, and something extra is 


Summer or Winter, to put ‘the necessary flavour into meat 
there is no quicker, easier, or more simple way than to add, either in 


e : COLD MEATS: 


[nere is nothing mysterious about the extra atiraction and flavour Yorkshire 
Relish always gives. It is simply because it is packed with the flavour of a score of with cold beef, 
rare and fragrant spices—the very spices that cooks have always known as the correct : pressed beef, 


In their natural form these spices are difficult to manage and dear to buy, but in Yorkshire Secescecccescesenes 
F § ’ 
Relish and only in Yorkshire Relish—you get them in a form cheap, quick and easy to use, 
. - ; ? ; P> 4 
Od, will buy a full-sized, !ong-matured, 2,400-drop bottle. Why not get one to-day? 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CoO. <3 







me! ting 











: With 
Yorkshire Relish : 
is at its best. 


Serve it always : 


ham, etc., etc. 


LEEDS. 
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BURBERRY 
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Vas 














=i an 
] Us 
WEATHERPROOF : AT WEMBLEY # 
th a 
th OVERCOATS “| Be Sure uy 
sh full en uA 
Keep one Healthfully b a 
Dry when it Rains. a You Stroke a 
nm “ The Lucky Cat @ 
is jy Comfortably Warm | & " : A 
you ‘ ’ 5 i. | @ ike most places of note, Ae 
Neon. When it 1s Chilly a Wembley has its mascots. te 
ing Light and Air-free, are ea One _of the luckiest you a 
ingey + f Fi D | ea will find in the Gas Exhibit a 
Clow, ideal for ine ays. te in the Palace of Industry. lus 
whid Burberrys’ stock of Over- Fi] It is a large black and white Fa 
Thee coats approaches ten thou- ua china cat, which lies curled Ga 
we nd in number, and includes ia up on the mat in the model a 
Cou! an endless variety of models or] room occupied by an old a 
for Town or Country, Sport ri lady with white hair, who a 
m, or Travel, designed in i typifies Old Age in “The iia 
exclusive ie Seven Ages of “Woman.” = ‘Us 
a i ey 
S BURBERRY -PROOFED ie Everyone who visits the e 
oa room is invited to “Stroke 
’ TWEEDS & COATINGS a the cat for luck.” i 
. it P , au 
5 of every conceivable weight a Daily Press. u 
and rangi ee 1 w rich ie You will find “ The Seven Ages of Woman” Be 
coloul ings and patt rms, fs tableaux around the comfortable “rest lounge” y 
rrve ed : the Fy ™ u 
uj THE BRITISH EMPIRE GAS EXHIBIT & 
BURBERRYS a (In the centre of the Palace of Industry) i 
HAYMARKET S.W.1 LONDON ial . 3 
Bd. Malesherbes PARIS, and Agents. a —_ —_ 
. SS * heii > + 4 Se, = “ { 
0. LITTLE TALS Te HURRIED PEOPLE 
) , 
50,0 _ 
offence time and time again, and 
MIT several times for being below par. 
ane In this mad idea there is a grain of 4 


sense. Are you just desiring better 
health or are you deserving it? De- 
serving it because you have found out 
the few plain daily rules and keep them. 


The regular gentle correction of the 
£ 





system by the small dash of Eno’s 


TRIAL BY “Fruit Salt ’™* has become in fifty 
years one of the rules of sensible and 
JURY successful living. It ranks with the 
: NCE a writer wrote an ac- afternoon off for golf, with the open 
count of an imaginary country bedroom window. It is a part of the 
in which crime was an illness wisdom of life | 


and illness a crime. He tells us how 
a man who had committed forgery ; . N < > S 
was receiving visits of condolence at 
<, ae eF RUIT SALT 
home from his friends. Another man 
* Eno, the World-Famed Effervescent Saline, meither 


aS ft : 7 ol wel 
was put into the dock charged with lowers nor forms any habit. It acts very much as fruit 
dyspepsia. He had been fined for this acts. Obtainable everywhere in two sizes, 1/9 and 3!-. 
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MAIL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 


London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
2. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Austraha 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa 
5 London to Queensland 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers! to New 
Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia 
itvia Panama Canal) 
United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islands. 
class only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope 


8. London tone 


ADDRESS: 

N 132.3.4¢4a489 For Passage, P. & O House (Manager, F # 
Gros nor), 14-16, Cockspur St... SW1.; Freight or General 
Business, P. & O. & B.I. Offices, 122, Leadenhall St., London, EC.3 

BI. Agents, Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 

No 6—J. B. Westray & Co., Ltd, 138, Leadenhall Street, London, 

EC3, or P & O. House (first floor General Passenger Agent 
L. James) 8.W.l 

N 7 Union 8S. Co of New Zealand, Ltd., P. & O. Rouse (first 
f r General Passenger Agent, W. L James), 14, Cockspur Street 
I ior and for Vancouver Service, any office of Canadian 
Pacific R 

No 8 —P 


14, Cockspur Street 


——- via Cape, 32, Lime Street, E.C.3, 
»). House, 
Societe phe awe P.O 


&O Gervice, 
or as above 
41, Boulevard des Capucir 





‘ 





~ 
Telegram 


onftwrat 
+ riTRANG 
LON DOM 


PuO HOUSE 14:16 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON SW 





























AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Assets £50 ,000 ,000 
Annual Income £7 ,500 000 


The A.M.P. Society’s premium rates are lower than the average, 
it distributes its whole divisible surplus annually among its poli 
holders, it values its liabilities on the most stringent basis ard 
it pussesses in a unijyue degree the combination of a low expense 
rate, a high interes return and a favourable mortality experien 
Those who desire to obtain their life assurance cover at the lowest 
net cost, with perfect security, are invited to iuvestigate these 
claims. 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 
LONDON OFFICE 
73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, F.C. 4 
W. C. Fismer, Manager for the United Kingdom, 








PREMIER WHITE 
OF FRANCE. 


chat. RAYNE VIGNE AU » Vintage 1920 

Chateau SUDUIRAUT 

Carriage paid. 

Both Wines are of the very highest quality, and this 

vintage is recommended as free from the excessive 
sweetness usual in this class of wine. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 BORDEAUX HOUSE, PERTH, 


Established in 1800. Scotland. 


WINES 


Per dozen 


60, ad 
60/- 


” 
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THE ete -. tl ROUTE 


NEW YORK & 
SOUTH AMERICA 


THE ROYAL MAIL AND PACIFIC. LINES 


LUALUN nS 
Cockspur Street, S.W.1 Li\ ‘ KRPOE L G 
112 Colmore Row. MANCHESTER 5 Albert Square 

125 Buchanan Street, C. 1. SOUTHAMPTON R.M.S.P 





} 
anuc House 
B1t SINGH aM } 
GLASGOW } 

| 


Buildings, 











VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSE 
Says “I have never se t * Arethusa 
excelled.” 

THEIR MAJESTIES HE KING AND 
President: H.R.H. THE OF WA 


The “ ARET HUSA” 


Training Ship and the 
Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £12,000 











(THE BALANCE OF £25, ) 
TO LIQUIDATE A DEBT OF £9,500 AND TO PROVIDE FOR 
MAINTENANCE 
10,000 Boys have been sent to Koyal Navy and Mercantile Marin 
9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil En eye ment, and many 





nundreds have been emigrated to the British Dominions, 
1,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Chairman and Treasurer: C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman I ( YTON, Es 
Chairman of Ship ( ommiti HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq 
Joint Secretavies: H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HEN! COPELANT 


heques should + , e pe nil 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ ARETHUSA 


TRAINING SHIP 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, V 2 











Have you a 


SAGGING 


Prva TRESS 
If so, | 


“¥ i 


try the | 








“SLEEPEEZIt” REIN RCE MENT | 

é i AVL 

The Sleepcezie é ll | 
frame asily font nae r any attr or 
Gomands On this are mar stror 1 s} gs 
which support and make « v *ss 
ideally and permanently comfortable; i s 0d | 
as the best box spring ma s, ata f c the 1 
cost. Our terms are eloquent entike ‘ in j 
you 1d of our faith in th 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS | 
SEND NO MONEY 


but give width of bed 
& mention Speciator, 











PRICE i] 

for beds up to: r | 

3ft. wide - - 20/- f 

4ft. wide - - 25/- 
5ft. wide - - 30/- 

LISTS FREE. 

| SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester 

| _| 

’ 











LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS BABIES, wh 

may be ROBSED OF THEIR BiR THRIGHT 
unless you help us to « ise give 1 @ 

opportunity to become "hie, n und W “ Ra é 
464 Babies from all parts of the United K been born ite 
of Venereal I 

LONDON LOCK HosPry 3 bene AND HOME 
Harrow Road, London, W ince wh Dept. wa 
opened, owing to the new and special tre ent t I vided Pleas 
send a Dons stion to the Secretar to £17 I ired in te 


ot 


178th year its work, 


24. | 








ES 


ist, 


WwW 
88. 





| 


— 
\LSEY 
‘thusa 
AND 
ALES 


OR 


arine, 
Many 
iS. 
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here is no handicap 
ith a Watermans Ideal 


—and no scratch either, 
but a smooth swift glide of 
the nib at your immediate 
command. Just as ready 
to write a single figure as 
to scribble a volume. As 
finely balanced as a pro- 
fessional’s golf club. 


Watérman's 
Ideal ) 
Fountan taimPen 











)\3 








makes every 
\ stroke tell. 
wo 


type from 

¥ Safety = type 
17/6; ** Self-Fill- 
ing” type 17/6. 
Gold 
il nibs to suit all hands—of 


** Regular ’ 
12/6; 
from 
from 
Clip-Cap 1|/- extra. 


Stationers and Jewellers. 


** The Pen Book” free from 
L. 6. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Plex Corner , Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 














To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 


the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford 
Street, Gray’s Inn Road, London. 


imitations under the same or similar name. 


Avoid cheap, spurious 











: -will be admired by your friends 





‘What a Handsome Bookcase!” 


No matter what type of Bookcase 
you buy of Globe-Wernicke manu- 
facture you may be sure that it 


, 


and that it will lifelong 


satisfaction in use. 


give 


The one illustrated in the 
STANDARD Style is considered a 
particularly handsome piece of 
furniture. It has double diamond 
leaded glass doors, and contains 
only the best features in sectional 
construction. Being built on the 
UNIT idea, originated by us, you 
can at any time add more Units to 
match and adapt them to suit your 
own particular requirements. 

Globe-Wernicke 
cases are made to 
Standard, 


English manufacture, developed to : 
the highest degree of artistic and : 





” Book- : “ 
ALITY : 
: OAK - - 
Mahogany £10:0:6 : 


“ Elastic 
a Ql 
and represent the 


Standard Style Bookcase : : 
as above 2: 


£7:19:6 i 


finest 


mechanical perfection. ‘They are : Or, with Plain Glass doors } : 
CAN 14 « « = SOB TS 
y . 
“ALWAYS COMPLETE MAHOGANY, £8:5:6 


BUT NEVER FINISHED.” 


Standard, 


Made in three styles: Ideal and Universal- 


Send for Catalogue No. 


Tre Globe-Wer vicke CO Sta 


Office and Library 


20B showing complete range. 


Furni 


London: 44 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1; 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, Manchester: 


82 Victoria St., S.W.1. 
13 Victoria Street. 














48 DOVER STREET, W. 1. 


MISS KERR'S “ USEF UL WOMEN ° 


Do everything that can be done. 





Bronches: | HOTEL ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED. 
PARIS CHILDREN MET AND ESCORTED. 
ITALY SHOPPING UNDERTAKEN. 

SECRETARIAL WORK 

Lausanne CHAPERONS, NURSES & COMPANIONS. 
CAIRO SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR DRESS 

ack cehes MAKING, TAILORING & MILLINERY. 

BRIGHTON - 

Eastbourne | Prespectus and References post free. 








‘Phone: REGENT 2566. 


Telegrams: * Usefuluar, Faas London.” 





Prepaid C lassified Adbertisements. 





Minimum 


RATES. 
20 Words (Two Lines) 


Four Shillings. 


Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS pying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled r whit pac juivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words, (A li averages 10 word Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose ann ements ex i $ 
Classified Advertisements can t j ‘ i id are charged according 
to space at the r f £1 2s. Od. 7 , 
Fil t wailable at The ti ) ( sers 
who ord a word 


Series Discounts as follows:— 








6 insertions 24%; 13 insertions 5%; 
26 insertions 74%; 92 insertions 10% 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of U advertisem % 
must be sent in all « with the order. 
Instructions should be addr 1 te 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVER rISE ME NTS DEPT. 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each w 
Exhibition. 





r 











YHE GAUGUIN nae it Bitio 
ThE ARI EVENT OF THE SEASON 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. Leicester Squars, 10—G& Bacuriays, lu—1. 
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Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 





MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


SHANGHAT 
» ‘FOR BOYS, 


PUBLIC 8C ‘HOOL 

TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS are required for this School to arrive in Shanghai 
early in September. 

Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of a recognized 
British University, preferably Oxford or Cambridge. They must hold the certificate 
of full registration with the Teachers’ Registration Council, as well as the Government 
Certificate and a Trained Teacher's Diploma. They must be prepared to undertaxe 
class teaching in general school subjects for boys from 8 to 18 years of age, and must 
offer at least one of the following as special subjects of a standard required to prepare 
boys for the Cambridge Local Junior and Senior Examinations ;— 

Nature Study and its specialized branches, 

French Language 

Jsusiness Training. 

Mathematics, Chemistry and Physics, 

(ieography. 

Preference will be given to Candidates who are efficient in cricket, football, athletics, 
scouting or boxing. 

Pay Tacls 287.50 per mensem, without allowances, except participation in the Super- 
annuation Fund, Agreement for three years with increase of pay if the agreement is 
renewed, At the present rate of exchange Taels 1 equals 3s, 3d., but exchange is 
liable to fluctuation. 

Free medical attendance is provided by Municipal Surgeons and Employees are 
exempt from all Municipal Rates and Taxes, 

First-class passage is provided, and half-pay during the voyage. 


Further particulars and form of application may be obtained of the Council's 





Agents, to whom applications should be sent, 
Messrs. JOHN POOK AND CO., 
Agents for the Municipal Council of Shanghai, 
68 Fenchurch Street, Londen, E.C, 3 

June, 1924, 

' * ipieaieaslenaine EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, Graduate, to teach Mathe- 





matics, Elementary Physics, and Chemistry, 

Scale £198 — E385 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope) from the Head Mistress, County School for Girls, Newquay, and should 


be returned to her at once, 


’ 
F. R. PASCOE, 

Secretary for Educati n, 

Edu rruro, 


ition Department, 
June 24th, 1924, 


County Hall, 





TNIVE 
} 


DEPARTMENT OF 


BRISTOL 


ICULTURAL 


_ oe ae | 


AGRICULTURAL 


OF 


AND TORT RESEARCH, 


The University will shortly proceed to the appointment of an Advisory Economist 
to undertake advisory work in Agricultural Economics in the Bristol Province. 
The salary will be £450 per annum, with superannuation benefits under the Federated 
Universities Superannuation Scheme, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR, Bristol University, 
to whom applications with copies of three recent testimonials should be 
later than July 22nd, 1924 


sent not 





soard of Inland Revenue invite applications for permanent 


rINHE Bo: 
appointment 





to the position of EXAMINEK in the Estate Duty Office, 
London, of the Inland Revenue Department, on the scale £150—£15—£50v, 
The higher posts of the office are graded as follows :— 
Controller of Death Duties ee £1,200. 
Assistant Controllers of Death Duties ». £850—£25—£1,000, 
Principal Clerks .. £750—£25—£850, 
Assistant Princip al Clerks ae £550—£20—£700. 
Tn ade lition to salary cost of living bonus is ‘Ds iyable at the rates applics able to the 


Civil Service 
£19-— L696 fer 

Applicants must be qualified Solicitors or Articled Clerks who have passed their 
Final Examination, and must be between 21 and 25 years of age on July Ist, 1924; 
in reckoning age for this purpose a candidate may deduct from his age time served 
in His Majesty's Forces between August 4th, 1914, and December 31st, 1919. Prefer 
ence will be given to ex-service candidates and in particalar to eligible ex-service 
men, if any, with temporary service in Government Departments 

In special circumstances an initiai salary of £165 or £180 (exclusive of bonus) may 
be given, provided that the candidate is over 22 or 23 years of age respectively 

Candidates selected for appointment will be required to serve two years’ strict 
probation before establishment They will not be allowed to practise as Solicitors, 
or to take out Certificates entitling them so to practise, or to accept any fee or reward 
whatsoever for professional or official services. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the Director of Establishments, Inland 
Revenue, Somerset House, London, W.C,2, The last date for making application 
will be July 19th, 1924, 


venerally At the present time this addition results in a scale of £244 
Examiners. 





ENDAL RAMMAR 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will become vacant by the 
of Mr. 8. A. Moor, M.A., on retirement on December 31st next, and the 
invite applications for the post, 

Candidates must be graduates of some University 
Registered Teachers, and not over 35 years of age 
additional sum of £51 yearly dividend on a Bequest, 
of increase in the salary. 

The Buildings are modern and consist of a large School, 5 Class Rooms, 
Art Room, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Games Pavilion and Changing Room, 

The Head-Master's house adjoins the School and provides accommodation for 
30 Boarders rhe number of Scholars now in the School is 116 (including 24 Boarders), 

The new Head-Master will be required to enter on his duties from January Ist next. 

No personal canvassing allowed by Candidates, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom all applications, 
Marked * Grammar School,”* must be sent by July 11th, 

RK, H. GREENWOOD 
Exchange 


SCHOOL. 


resignation 
Governors 


of the United Kingdom and 
Salary £700 per year, with an 
There are further possibilities 


Library, 
Bath, 


Solicitor, 
Chambers, Kendal. 


June 20th, 1924, 





for Educated BOYS and GIRLS 
BURLTON STAFF AGENCY, 
Free advice ; no booking fee, 


PPOLNTMENTS found 
wishing to adopt a business career.— The 
27 Manchester Street, London, W.1, Mayfair 5663, 


Oper > 
J many years’ Canadian experience, technical and commercial, is open to 


visit Canada at pre-arranged intervals, on behalf of important British interests. 
Unexceptionable references and | eredentials,—Apply Lox 0U0, the Spectator, 13 York 
Btreet, Covent Garden, W.C, 





eottish University Man, Resident London, with 


——< 


B® ITISH MUNICIPAL SCHOOL, HANKOYW, 

A HEAD-MISTRESS is required for this School, 
September, Candidates to be from 30 to 40 years of age 
Graduates and experienced 

Pay 350 Dollars per month, equal at a normal rate of exchange to £35. Suitabjp 
quarters are provided (Unfurnished), First-Class passage and an Outfit allowance of 
£40 is granted by the Council, and £30 is allowed for travelling expenses ; the latter 
must be accounted for on arrival in Hankow, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
must be sent as soon as possible, 


to arrive in Hankow arly ir 
and unmarried ; University 


to whom applications 
JOHN POOK & CO., 

Agents for the British Municipal Council of Hankow, 

68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C, 3, 

June, 1924 


’ 








Lectures, Scholarships, &c. 





| SBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FoR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W, 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W, 14 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. H. Ogstor 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarshiy 
Joan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Princiy 
Miss KE, E. LAWRENCE, 


B ATTE 


CAREERS FOR 





RSEA CcCHNiIC 
Battersea Park Road, 


rOLYT sz 
S.W. 11, 


EDUCATED WOMEN AND GIRLS, 


PROFESSIONAL RECOGNIZED TRAINING COURSES for Health Visitors 


Infant Welfare Workers, Sanitary Inspectors, Poor Law Visitors, and Preparatory 
Courses for Nurses, : 
Full particulars (price 3d.) on application to the PR INC ‘TP AL. 








rIXHE CHARTE RE no SOCIETY OF MASS: AGE 
EDICAL GYMNASTICS, 


Saicaatie: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 


AND 


This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Royal Charter, June 




















afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of holding ex 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Ek 
These certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War = Ministry of Pensions 
R ‘d Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally List of approved Scho 
ud Training Colleges may be had on application to th SK RETAKY, C.S.M.M.u 
157 Great Portlend St V.1 Telephone angham 1893 
. , 
Girls Schools and Colleges. 
rINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD 
Ilead-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford 
Bracing air from Downs and sea 
+ BRANDON’S, BRISTOL 
SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY 
Patrons - The Archbishops, The Bishop cf Bristol, and Elev other 
Patroness - - - - - rh Du of | 
Head Mistress - - - - 


Miss ©. M 


ALMOND, M.A,, Ox 
al Lecturer, Westtield ¢ ge, Lond 


(Late Classic 


Attendance, Music (Piano and (¢ 


Fees: £70 to £73, including Medical 
and Laundry, 
Bursarics are 


A few Girls, 


ial cases 
rs of Clergymen, are re¢ 


given in spe 


vot daught eived on higher terms 


Large Grounds, with Gymnasium, Art nnis Courts and Playir I 


Room, Ti 


at Westbury-on-Trym ; Healthy position. 

Girls are prepared for the Universities (Entrance and Scholarship) and f 
qualifying examinations, 

One Scholarship of the value of £35 per annum will be awarded as the result 


examination to be held in June, Age limit 10-—14 (inel 
Only daughters of clerqu of the Church of England are ¢ 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS for full particulars 








r,H E HIGH SBC HOOL, rRU RO, 
CHAIRMAN: THE LORD BISHOP OF TRURO 
HEAD-MISTRESS: Miss DORA COATE, B.A. (London), Hons. in Classi 
Large staff of University Graduates, Senior and Junior Boarding-Houses I 

Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—Prospectus from the Head-Mistr 





| tases HOLT £4 OOL FOR 
* Ha », SURREY. 

Good education. 
BATCHELOR (Oxf 
Crosby-on-Eden, Cumberland. 

English, French, Mathematics and Latir 
Pianoforte (Matthay Method). Dairy 
am, butter. eggs, 


Braci 
Head-Mistress: Miss :. Hons. Sch.) 
| oa INSTEADS, 
Girls, 8 to 16, 
advantages for Singing, 
(100 acres). Farm produce provided—cre 
Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 











H. 'G@ Bwereigk & DD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—-Miss WALLIS, 
Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


Private 


\ EN T WORT H. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 





sc HOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Chairman: Rev, J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay 
Entrance Scholarships, 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth. College Road, Bournemoi 





Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd, 
Bis. RSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

Preparation for University Examinations 

suitable for delicate or Colonial children Apply 





Joarding ery Day 
Moderate fe Climate specially 
HEAD-MISTRESS 

# MBiCHaASE wL’Ss, BOGN OI 
S WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
WARD, Warden 





Apply Miss B. A. 
( VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley 


N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level, (Formerly at 


L.S8c., 


Lady 


Hi all, Oakamoor, 
Settle Yorks.) 








Head-Mistress: Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A, (Class. Trip., Cantal Boarders only, 
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" seats ————— 
— ‘tT. ELPHIN’S ‘ HURCH Or ENGL AND SCHOOL, Ss. TT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL. CANTERBURY. 
s ‘ DARLEY DALE, MATLO(C Fine healthy situation rn ground overlooking City. 
OW wm FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY. “AND LAITY. enty acres of playing field s rate Junior School, 
. : 5 pe: Pr paration for Universities Arr y 
arly " Head-Mistress Miss MARGARI , 2 I redo M.A, (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, ~ r _Drospe tris to Re v. W.F.B AURNSIDE, ! 4 He \d-Mas ter, 
ji > , 2 + . 4 , « ’ | hE 
_" Fees: Daughters of Clerzy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 & term on | [-| EREFORD ATHEDR. \L SCHOOL.—An ancient Publio 
' ries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation | | a : lt : ‘ sive 9 i : . ; 
uitable Bursaries é : Reis School offering exceptional ¢ 1 rB i ied for a University 
Scholarships to the Universities caree! Advanced Courses, Classics, and “Mat matics. R t Open Scholarship 
ance of ly to the HKAD-MISTRESS, , . I i 
> latter a an Mt at linet ae Te _ | suceesses at Oxford. Valuabl a? wing Scholarshiy N ng 
seen > 2 rag tts 1 R football Feo £95 per annur reduction for sons of Clergy 
‘ ‘ > Pp } 
“ations 7+ H E INS, CO ¢ K ERMO UTH. _———=—=—===== a === 
Ss aaa . yR GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. Mountain 
. air cipal: Miss WHEELER. Sy il terms for clergymen’s, ministers’ | 
kow and missio varies daught rs. Entire charge if di sired, Scholas tic Agentics. 
KR INC ‘ESS HELENA COL LE rE, EALING, W. 5. ; DViCckE ABGOUT SC H OOLS a.t 
ieee, pe i £ HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ Es‘ A BLISHME NTS, 
Principal—Miss PARKER, M.A. DOMESTI( ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & 
t aughters of Gentlemen, Special attention to | is given f charge by 
Mi Large gt s. Fees, £105 to £120 a year MESSRS. GABBITAS, rHRING & CO., 
: ott rs ( 36 Sackville Street, London, 1 Telephone Regent 4926, 
FOR = — | Educational Agent Establishe 
W. 15 | > SCHOOL CHISLEHURST. KEN) Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co, are personally a i with nearly all School 
W. 14, 5 & DOR HALL oe fre D 18 -_ on . ; P. Principals in the country, They w Iso be glad t il information about 
gstor establishments giving a course ol training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
irships Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London | Agriculture and Horticulture, ; 
cipal, Principals 4 sfiss VIOLET M. FIELD | NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. | " 
—. pict tesident only Ss CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
C House stands in 0 — of ground, 11 miles from London. advice can be obtained trom 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSK i reign Method), TRUMAN & KNIGUTLEY, Ltd. 
LANGI AGES, and ART. MnvuTORS Scholastic Agents 
LECTURI Y WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS who have many years | nee and extensive informa- 
———____—— tion of schools, vocational training, and all forms of 





SWAN AGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL | (1 AR EERS. Write tor, free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF 


sitora, | “ANSDOWNE “HOI >) 
4 























ratory FOR GIRLS, transferred fro Har pst ad Principal, Miss CONDER, SCHOO! ind “ON THE CHOICE OF A CARKER.” 
lripos, Cant M.A Dut Phorough edi caiban. on modern lines 61 CONDUIT STREET LONDON, W 1 Phones Gerrard and i3 
j rpils prepared for adya 1 examinatic and tor the universities if required Pi tC a im se Ae le Ris i ros 
Beautiful situation over ( i garden Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 1CHOOLS FOR BOYS wND GIRLS? 5 
r —— wW ap sor | UTORS fo tM ! EXAMS 
AND ]ROEBEL EDU \TIONAL | INSTITU TE SCHOOL, WEST | CLERGY REA HIVING DELI ATE OR BAC KWARD BOYS FOR 
KENSINGTON, LB nd Girls 3-14 years. Chairman, Mr. C. G SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 
Monte M.A.; Ho I Mr. W. H. Ogst Secretary, Mr. Arthur Symonds, Messrs. J, & J. PATON, having an up d knowledge of the Best Schools 
M.A. : Prin ipal, Miss KE. E. Lawre I School provides a healthy education | and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINE NT, will be pleased to AID 
0 to m a wide and firm ba i t t, and tandard of work is maintained PARENTS by sending (free of charge) pros] tuse lrustworthy Information, 
mina- without undue pressure or Cr ! For prospectus apply to Miss E. M. BAIN, The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
riety Head- Mis tress, Froebel Educational Institute, Colet Gardens, W. 14, pS é J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4, 
sions —-— —— - — 7 | le me Central 5053 
ho - -_ 


me —— Schools a ‘Gallen. i Pribate Guition, &e 













































































SCHOO SOMERSET.-—Endowed Publi eae e Tage ; saa 
WwW: *. HC OL, MEL ee Seo [| HE EDUCATION and rRAINING of the BACKWARD BOY. 
ognized Army ¢ nd Ai tin or, O.T.C » Swim ing, A MR. EDWARD GRIERSON’S YSTEM 
7 \ iss Re nie I ~ | Ent I scl la ; Exami on July tt 
pe Ft £90 per annur For entry apply H { AD MAST R, Wellington | Two recent testimonials 
Son t, or F, LEE MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, y arrived home, as you predicted, looking fat and w . t 
im, both physically and n t \ r friend ludir t 
ae > % Seepage ey y the change My wile and re both very grateful for wt 
y EG HORN CASTLE SCHOOL r him, and we hope his ] ‘ 
— | Head-Masters H. M. Rush, B.A. (formerly Head-Master of Merch 1 
L, tle Preparatory 5 Rk. W. Burton, M.C., B.A. PREPARATO! From a Parent, after first tet 
SCHOOL, DREGHORN CASTLI COLINTON MIDLOTHIAN, prepares boy L thank you very much for the char f t bett W lready notice \ " 
for Public Schools and Dartr th H thy tuation, 400 acres of woodland and which is certainly due to the care and attent ual ing | ) 4 I ia 
hops playing fields on tl slo} Pentland Hills, Workshop, Museum, Tennis hich opinion of yo ind ms so al t 4 that atic \ re 
ort , Swimming, A \ iwill 
Phe resu | 
UPPER SCHOOL A CRA END PARK, LIBERTON, one-day I have now n 
hoy { 14 vears and over prepared for the Universities and all Prelim. Ix After leaving | Koyal S 
| f r particulars I pectuse above Schools to the SECRETARY, x English ! I I Mat la l 
: 17 Rutland Street, Hair to the HEAD-MASTERS, wan] il I 4 ni 
a but as an appre i wor I nai « ex 
JLIZABETH COLLEGE, SERNSE and advice obta 
j FOUNDED ; rospectus an i - Oe ' 
Fi For | tus aT rs apply to the HEADMASTER, _ Broad be sac ieaa cia alates 
oth oe ae Sad tia i . ina = a R. G. _W. H LIS, B.A. (Honours), Cantab., who has | 
nt | ING’S COLLEGE, TAUNTON.—Church of England Public M! much exper i TARR, 1 \ reparea PUPILS for th we L, . had 
A School on the Woodard Foundation Boys prepared for the Universities Z S joint. Entrance Scholars! t Res] ns. | k i n 
of at ind for professional and com: " reer Chapel, Laboratories, Swimming Bath Law eae . “gett jon Matric., Oxford and Cambrid j is. Juni 4 nistratiy 
TA Inclusive fees, £75 per at I I Prospectus, etc,, appty to the HEAD Individual tuition and small classes For part lars ay Rathbe ec, W 1. 
WASTER rel, Museum 4596, 
—_ | bee EDINBI RGE H “INS | I" ru LION, founded in 1831, consists ‘T AMME RING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.—The only 
U0, f Junior and Senior Sch These provide education for boys from s rational one, Cloth bound volu e from E. J. Ketley, Tarrangower 
t years of age till they enter for the Army, the Universities, &c. Boarding Willesden Lane, ; 
House Master, E. Sparhar B.A.(Hons.), Cantab. (College Blue, Cricket and | Fe ai . = es = 
‘ Football) Edinburgh enjoys the healthiest and most bracing climate in the | ' ak tiv. sole hil nu .r 
hree ) ! - YHIL LDR E EN’S Hostel to open hortly, sole care of children under- 
= - ' y “he Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY, 21 St. Andrew Square, Co taken.—Miss B. Bettison, A Mistress, Park House School, Paignton, Devon 
LS 1 : 
4 De Oo OT H AM So FC 8 &. > 1. . 
Bs Botels, WBydros, Ke. 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP, er : ——— 
=. iiss taaiiecies Sided a oe, ele eae ee YOUNTRY HOLIDAYS, NORTH DEVON, lwo Gentlewomen 
for { atl Scielacahtne and science, ar dicing, x RECEIVE GUESTS in beautiful old Mau wr Hous moderate terms; in 
: - HIPs. 5 reach all noted beauty spots, arm | juce,—M rTABOR Lee House 
onal iological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Library, Astronomical Observatory, | Marwood. N. Devon . 
ning Nat | History Room, W ; nming Bath, Gymnasium, i BE A I SES SS —_ ———— 
— Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life-saving. ie restful Holiday, most deligh htful position i in lovely Duddon 
a +r ee Rites ¢ A ra > > c r, Valley Every comfort, moderate terms Fully licensed garage, ca nee 
Illustrated Prospectu ym the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York nes oe request. Under entirely new management.—A. C. DOWSI rr — 
ey eee a : a ee ee oe prietor, Traveller Rest Hote iy J ghit -I 

yea AN CLOSE st SCHOOL, CHE LTE NHAM.—Entrance Scholar- | — — —___——_—— - a aa 
umination July 8th-10th. Two of the value of £60 (reducing foes YOUNTRY House accommodation for Paying Guests, also Flats, 
—_— I w : l iNustrated prospectus and particulars ( Suites, etc., in London row & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Doverst., W. 1. 
to the Hi: AD-MAST! R ae t aectncar enatmelieaee: _ . catia Meith 
—— ————__- | “\ T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
| KLLY ( OLI AEGE, | VISTO K.- tecognized by the | Comiorts with the advantages of a Hyd Bea il position on West 

\ Army Council. Magnificent t n beautiful situation, 340 feet above | Cliff overlooking Bay and P M i ! i un (M.D 

Bay. ye icing Dartmoor S pe I NGINEERD } class for NAVAL CADETS, | Telep 41 
hd Head-M r H. V LI M, M.A. | eee ——_- a 
pat =e i {UESTS received in Private Countrv House Terms July- 
: pe TO. B E ( COME A N AV \L OF F IC ER” (Revised Edition), J August from 4 gos. week it It juoted when 
aining e for e regulations relating to the entry of Cadets | for wint m DALULIESH, 14 e, Poem i 1 Weil 
s41 ths to 1 ars § months) into the Royal Naval College, | Phon 63 P 
i t t w to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description } —— - = ~ — 

’ it the Colles GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” Sl J HO] DA \ IN RPRANCE 
” i cu | 
R gga Rose ce ae * - One who has spent too many N i ion in France, and too fe f lila 

is AM I \GDON St ‘HOOL, BE R KS.. Public School Education. | own free will, reminds you ider { Hiotel des Fala EQUIHEN, near 
ialified af aving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford bine Boulogne Mer the hap; t 
_ ludi g Chapel, Lat tee ie Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &c for the young, pre-war wines and pr t i W 
Or t Cricket, Athiet Swit g, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees £81. Entrance | to your feet, and the co M ! d 
’ 5 larships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M. A. Head-Master. i you can wear wl you lik Write lo M i iol \ y. 
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a 
] EVON.—Comfortably furnished house, sunny. Wanted, Two Hy Ave YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. — Your own Arms 
Guests, winter or permanent. Two maids kept. Inclusive terms. Garden. : Crest, Motto, or other ideas pomemgannee d. Artistic and original wor, 
—Steepholm, Preston, Paignton from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 57 Mortimer Stree, 
London, W. 1. 
4 . a TL Lyp vahtu . 
Cours, We. RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. — Highest Valye 





CG#uURC H 


President : 
Chairman : 


_ RAVELLERS’ GLU B. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE LORD SAYE AND SELE. 





PRICE INCLUDES 14 DAYS’ HOTELS AND RAIL. 
£8 8s. 14 days’ BELGIAN SEA-COAST, Excursions Nieu- | 
port, Bruges, etc. 
£12 12s. LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Excursions 
Rigi, Burgenstock, etc. 
£13 13s. LUGANO for ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, etce., ete. 
£17 17s. VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, STRESA, GAR- 
DONE-RIVIERA. 
£19 108s. MALOJA PALACE, ENGADINE 
Hon. Sec., Col. Fergusson, C.M.G., 
3AR Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
Qik HENRY LUNN, LIMITED 
' PALATIAL HOTELS, SHORT SEA ROUTE, 


TOURS INCLUDE 14 DAYS HOTEL AND RAIL. 























£9 9 O 14 days BELGIAN COAST, with visits to BRUGES, ZEEBRUGGE, 
NIEUPORT BATTLEFIELDS large hotel, return ticket. 
£150 6 GRAND HOTEL, BRUNNEN, Lake of Lucerne, 14 days and jour: 
£17 9 6 PALACE DES ALPES, MURREN, King of the Oberland. 14 days 
and journey, 
£19 10 0 MALOJA PALACE ENGADINE, 6,000 feet above the sea, 14 days | 
und journey. Golf, Lawn Tennis, Bathing, Fishing. The Finest | 
hotel in Switzerland, | 
| 
£15 15 0 ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY, 14 days with return ticket from 
London 
Booklet on application to 
THE SECRETARY, 5 H.K, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 1, 
ip RIVATI SOCIAL TOURS Est. 1900. 
August 19th, TYROL and DOLOMITES, Three Weeks, 48 guineas, 
Cct. L7J—INDIA, BURMA and CEYLON. 
October 17th and January 2nd, GRAND WORLD TOUR, with extensive 
Inland Travel (600 Miles up the YANGTZE-KIANG, etc.). 
per N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G,S, 
159 Auckland Road, LONDON, 38.E.19. 
FURTHER DETAILS ‘OF ESCORTE D TOURS 
ind Announcements of Ste amship- Lines will be found on pan 
. 
"Authors, Cupeturiting, Wr. | 
y , ome N > “~ yy? pPr T 
OURNALISM. MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
Expert criticism upon all MSS. 
NOVELS. Personal and Postal Courses under the direction of | 


Mr. E. 


and Business Training. | 


Clement-Scott. 


PLAYS. 
SHORT 


Secretarial 
lrospectus 
wer Strect, W.C, 


an TR m application. 
STORLES. ; 
‘ 73 Go 1. Tel.: Museum 7449, 





ENT. 


Rox ALD | 








‘ 
x 


MASSEY, LITERARY At‘ 








Good Stories, &c., required. | 

Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, E.C.4 

{ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How | 

to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. } 


lilustrated booklet free..—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


CAREER THAT PAYS. —Advertisement writing and publicity 
Kither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars | 
to (Dept. T.2), SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague St., London, W.C, 








i work 
and fr ¢ lessor 


A. IHOR 8 Wanted ; 


poems, plays, novels, children’s stories, ete. 





Known ¢ iknown writers HORSESHOE PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
ynard + Chat nb “Br istol Established 1919, | 
eng yer re We | 

rPYPEWR TING” and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, late 
mdon University Accurate, prompt Mss, ls., carbon copy 3d per | 
1,000 aus Miss HILL, Monks Ris boro vugh, Buck | 





per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 


rYPEWRITTEN 10d. 


M7 





1,000 words. Duplicating, Translations, Accuracy and dispatch.— 
Mi INA STI ART, 14 Fr win Road, andsworth Common, London, 5.W. 18, 
‘| YPE WR I r ING& Dupliec ating r, 6d. per | ,000 words. Mss. & P lays, 














ete, Prompt at i carefu | work ass ited, Miss BEITH, Tattingstone, Ipswich, 
" Aliscellancons. 
ft ARSON'S PURE PAINT 
( NON-POISGNOUS MIXED READY FOR USE, In over 50 colours, 
Special ‘ tured for the fir exterior and interior decoration. 
I pa is 1 particulars wri | 
WALTER CARSON & SONS fattersea, London, 8.W. 11 | 
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Q) A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIR THE EARTH 
\ i's . . ir} 
(3 THOMAS BROWNE, Kt., M.D. Its Origin, History, and Physical Constitution NM 
s Compiled by GEOFFREY KEYNES, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S By HAROLD JEFFREYS, M.A. D.Sc., Fellow and Lecturer Ky 
f. . A. D., R.C.5, ‘ " , ~ ° ‘de . 
ey With a frontispiece in photogravure, four illustrations in > . cha'e College, Cambridge. Royal Sve. és net. K, 
py two-colour collotype, a woodcut, and facsimiles of thirty- The aim of this book is to describe the present posili 
&) six title pages. Crown 4to. £2 2s net. (Edition limited of knowledge concerning the main problems of geophy ) 
» to 500 copies.) such as the physical constitution of the Earth, the : 
et causes of mountain formation, the nature of isostasy and (Ay 
dy the variation of latitude, and to exhibit their int WJ 
Sy relations. “‘Quantitative comparison of theory with (p} 
: i fact,” writes the author, “has always been the ain 
2) ? ETRURIA AND ROME object of the book, and practically all the theories adv ( 
(9 THE THIRLWALL PRIZE ESSAY, 1923 cated have survived the test of quantitative application 
. ' to sever: > “ne 
ey By R. A. L. FELL, M.A,, formerly Scholar of Trinity > se paenemene 
X College. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. ( 
2, The Rev. Fell’s aim has been to investigate some of the io t 
’ underlying causes of the growth and the decline of the MATTER AND CHANGE { 
‘e Etruscan supremacy in Italy, to make a fresh estimate of An introduction to Physical and Chemical Science. By 
th manner and extent of the Etruscan contribution to WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 
ky Roman civilisation, and to throw some light on the state With 3 plates and 103 text-figures. Crown 8vo. 
of Etruria after the Roman conquest. 7s 6d net. { 
K3 This book has been written at the request F 4 
Zz Cambridge University Pregs to give a short and simpli 
| P statement of the methods and results of modern phy il 
a) M. FABII QUINTILIANI — —- geen It is meant to ~ bot th = iz nad 
-} - rr . ion to deeper study ~..° an account suitable for tt 
Ni INSTITUTIONIS ORATORIAE LIBER I. whose main intellect::«! interests lie in other fields 
Ky, Edited, with an intruduction and a commentary, by F. H. thought and for the yene.al reader.’ From th 
. ; COLSON, M.A. Demy 8vo. 2is net. , 
< ir Colson meets many needs—those of the scholar = a , 2 
) pure and simple, those of the educational historian, and “ 
ie tl e of the general reader, who may well be drawn to CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN zl I IE 
ip into this recovered c'assic.” NJ 
e ee ee eS Nise Rakinay Saashenent, LITERATURE OF SCIENCE 
“ ie Being Extracts from the Writings of Men of Science to 
<a illustrate the Development of Scientific Thought. Arranged 
. by WILLIAM CECIL D4*iPIER WHETHAM, M.A., F.RS., 
ra A! Vi and his daughter MARGARET DAMPIER WHETHAM, of 
~ AN AMHARIC READER Newnham College. With 8 illustrations and 36 text 
id By MAJOR + 4 ne ~y —_ aan, snengentae figures. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
\ in miharic emy 5Svo. iZs 6d net. "A »xcellent idea. « llent! P -d out. ¢ i fo 
i) The subject-matter of this Reading Book was collected most teepitins whale a ; ve oe sp ed bg ‘enon 
S) in Ac de lis Abeba from literate Amharas and translated by ‘It was a good idk re let the great men speak k 
y Major Eadie in India, notes on unusual words having themselves, for there is usually a masterly simplicit i 
ie been made in Abyssinia. As a general rule the transla- most of their writings which is most attré active 2 
tion has been made as literal as possible, and no attempt The Times Educational tt 
tA made to turn the Amharic into good English, as this 
would have meant a paraphrase rather than a translation. 
ty . " - 
x AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
=) a 
- 1 , , 
}, INTRODUCTION TO THE SURVEY 1 peLUDY OF CYTOLOGY 
Y ~ 1 By é c ate erby rofessor of 
») OF ENGLISH PLACE-NAMES Zoology in the Unive “‘reity of Liverpool. Second edition. 
ky . > ’ . With 24 plates and J! text-figures. Demy 8vo. 21s net. k 
(English Place Name Society) ‘The publication of this volume is to be regarded 
ky Part I. Edited by A. MAWER and F. M. STANTON Ss Seen of anteieer. Aecmmand end 
; é . A. . . Ne é “vent in the rogress of cytology Arranged and 
>) Part Il. (The Chief Elements used in English Place- ed ii ge a B ne oad is certain to stir - iterest 
f Names.) Edited by A. MAWER. Demy 8vo. 21s net. in the subject of cytology. By pointing out the pe 
Qs (The two parts are not sold separately.) tions and defects of our present-day basic cytol } 
\ ihe English Place-Name Society was founded for the theories and hypotheses, the author has succeeded : 
} purpose of making systematic study of place-names as emphasising the lines along which fruitful research 1 
&) an essential auxiliary in the service of English historical be followed We hope that this book will mark 
} and linguistic studies. The material collected will be beginning of greater activity among English cytolk 
’ published in a series of volumes, each dealing with a Prof. Doncaster is to be congratulated warm! ‘ 
} county on — convenient area, to which this volume is excellent work.’—Nature on the first edit 
4 an introduction, 
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